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Arbour  Hill.''^ 

By  Robert  Emmet. 

No  rising  column  marks  this  spot 

Where  many  a  victim  lies, 
But  oh !  the  blood  which  here  has  streamed, 

To  heaven  for  justice  cries. 

It  claims  it  on  the  oppressor's  head, 

Who  joys  in  human  woe, 
Who  drinks  the  tears  by  misery  Bhed^ 

And  mocks  them  as  they  flow. 

It  claims  it  on  the  callous  Judge, 
Whose  hands  in  blood  are  dyed. 

Who  arms  injustice  with  the  sword, 
The  balance  throws  aside. 

It  claims  it  for  his  ruined  Isle, 
Her  wretched  children's  grave ; 

Where  withered  Freedom  droops  her  head, 
And  man  exists — a  slave. 

Oh!  Sacred  Justice,  free  this  land 

From  tyranny  abhorred  ; 
Resume  thy  balance  and  thy  seat. 

Resume — but  sheathe  thy  sword. 

No  retribution  should  we  seek — 
Too  long  has  horror  reigned  ! 

By  mercy  marked  may  Freedom  rise, 
By  cruelty  unstained. 

Nor  shall  a  tyrant's  ashes  mix 
With  those  our  martyred  dead  ; 

This  is  the  place  where  Erin's  sons 
In  Erin's  cause  have  bled. 

And  those  who  here  are  laid  at  rest, 
Oh !  hallowed  be  each  name  ; 

Their  memories  are  for  ever  blest — 
Consigned  to  endless  fame. 

Unconsecrated  is  this  ground, 

Unblest  by  holy  hands  ; 
No  bell  here  tolls  its  solemn  sound. 

No  monument  here  stands. 

But  here  the  patriot's  tears  are  shed. 
The  poor  man's  blessing  given ; 

These  consecrate  the  virtuous  dead. 
These  waft  their  fame  to  heaven. 


*  Behind  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  a  place 
where  a  great  number  of  "rebels"  were  executed. 
The  spot  chosen  for  their  interment  was  "Croppies' 
hole;"  it  was  a  piece  of  waste  ground  where  rubbish 
was  deposited. 


Genius  of  Erin,  tune  thy  Harp. 

By  Robert  Emmet. 

Genius  of  Erin,  tune  thy  harp 
To  Freedom,  let  its  sound  awake 

Thy  prostrate  sons,  and  nerve  their  hearts 
Oppression's  iron  bonds  to  break. 

Long  and  strong  then  strike  the  lyre. 
Strike  it  with  prophetic  lays, 

Bid  it  rouse  the  slumbering  fire. 
Bid  the  fire  of  freedom  blaze. 

Tell  them  glory  waits  their  efforts. 
Strongly  wooed,  she  will  be  won. 

Freedom,  show,  by  peace  attended. 
Waits  to  crown  each  gallant  son. 

Greatly  daring,  bid  them  gain  her. 
Conquerors,  bid  them  live  or  die  ; 

Erin  in  her  children  triumphs. 
Marked  by  glory  if  they  die. 

But,  if  her  sons,  too  long  opprest. 
No  spark  of  freedom's  fire  retain. 

And,  with  sad  and  servile  breast, 
Basely  wear  the  galling  chain : 

Vainly  then  you 'd  call  to  glory, 
Vainly  freedom's  blessings  praise, 

Man  debased  to  willing  thraldom, 
Freedom's  blessing  cannot  raise. 

Check  thy  hand,  and  change  thy  strain. 

Change  it  to  a  sound  of  woe, 
Ireland's  blasted  hopes  proclaim, 

Ireland's  endless  suffering  show. 

Show  her  fields  with  blood  ensanguined. 
With  her  children's  blood  bedewed, 

Show  her  desolated  plains. 
With  their  murdered  bodies  strewed. 

Mark  that  hamlet,  how  it  blazes. 
Hear  the  shrieks  of  horror  rise. 

See,  the  fiends  prepare  their  tortures. 
See,  a  tortured  victim  dies! 

Ruin  stalks  his  haggard  round, 
O'er  the  plains  his  banner  waves. 

Sweeping,  from  her  wasted  land, 
All  but  tyrants  and  their  slaves. 

All  but  tyrants  and  their  slaves. 
Shall  they  live  in  Erin's  isle  ? 

O'er  her  martyred  patriot's  grave, 
Shall  Oppression's  minions^smile. 
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Erin's  sons,  awake  ! — awake  ! 

Oh !  too  long,  too  long,  you  sleep ; 
Awake!  arise!  your  fetters  break, 

Nor  let  your  country  bleed  and  weep. 

Ah  I  where  is  now  my  peaceful  cot  ? 

Ah  1  where  my  happy  home  ? 
No  peaceful  cot,  alas  !  is  mine. 

All  exile  now  I  roam. 

Far  from  my  country  I  am  driven, 

A  wanderer  sent  from  thee, 
But,  still,  my  constant  prayer  to  heaven, 

Shall  be  to  make  thee  free. 


Fight  for  Freedom. 

By  Robert  Emmet. 

Brothers,  rise,  your  country  calls, 

Let  us  gain  her  rights,  or  die 
In  her  cause ;  who  nobly  falls. 
Decked  with  brightest  wreath  shall  die; 
And  Freedom's  genius  o'er  his  bier, 
Shall  place  the  wreath,  and  drop  the 
tear. 

Long  by  's  power  opprest, 

Groaning  long  beneath  her  chain, 

 's  ill-used  power  detest, 

Burst  her  yoke,  your  rights  regain ; 
The  standard  raise  to  liberty, 
Ireland  !  you  shall  yet  be  free. 

Brothers,  march,  march  on  to  glory, 

Li  your  country's  cause  unite, 
Freedom's  blessings  see  before  you, 
Erin's  sons  for  freedom  fight ; 

 'fi  legions  we  defy. 

We  swear  to  conquer  or  to  die. 


London  Pride  and  Shamrock. 

A  FABLE. 

From    TU  Press,"  Oct,  2lst,  1797. 
By  Robert  Emmet. 

Full  many  a  year,  close  side  by  side, 
A  Shamrock  green,  and  London  Pride, 
Together  how  they  came  to  grow, 
I  do  not  care,  nor  do  I  know  ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  overhead 
A  laurel  cast  a  wholesome  shade. 
The  Shamrock  was  a  lovely  green 
In  early  days  as  e'er  was  seen, 
And  she  had  many  a  hardy  son 
In  days  of  old,  but  they  are  gone, 
For  Boon  the  other's  creeping  shoots 
Did  steal  themselves  round  Shamrock's 
roots, 
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Then  thief-like  fastened  in  her  soil,. 
And  sucked  the  sap  of  poor  Trefoil, 
Until  in  time,  pert  London  Pride 
Got  up  so  high,  as  quite  to  hide 
Poor  Shamrock,  who  could  seldom  see 
The  sun's  bright  face,  nor  seen  was  slie^ 
Save  when  an  adverse  blast  did  blow. 
And  laid  her  neighbour's  honours  low. 
Then  in  the  angry  lady's  spite, 
She  drank  the  showers,  she  saw  the  light, 
She  bathed  her  sicklied  charsKi  in  dew. 
And  gathered  health  and  strength  anew. 
She  saw  those  joys  had  come  from  heaven, 
And  ne'er  were  by  her  neighbour  given» 
Yet  her  good  nature  aye  to  prove, 
She  paid  her  jealous  hate  with  love. 
But  when  once  more  rude  zephyrs  came, 
And  raised  the  overgrown  storm-bent 
dame, 

The  ingrate  strove  her  all  to  take. 
And  forced  poor  Shamrock  thus  to  speak : 
Neighbour,  we're  born  with  equal  right. 
To  feel  yon  sun  and  see  his  light. 
To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  earth  i 
Or,  if  right  follows  prior  birth. 
In  this  still  stronger  is  my  claim, 
Long  was  I  known  and  great  my  fame 
Before  the  world  ere  heard  thy  name. 
But  letting  all  those  strong  claims  lie. 
Pray  tell  me  is  it  policy 
To  thwart  my  offspring  as  they  rise, 
To  break  my  heart,  to  blind  their  eyes ; 
Sure,  if  they  spread  the  earth  along. 
Grow  handsome,  healthy,  stout,  and  strong, 
They  will  as  usual  happy  be 
To  lend  that  useful  strength  to  thee  ; 
Thus  would  we  keep  each  other  warm, 
And  guard  us  from  all  coming  harm  ; 
We'll  steady  stand  when  wild  winds  blow. 
And  laugh  in  spite  of  frost  or  snow ; 
And  guard  the  root  of  our  loved  laurel, 
Grown  sick  and  pale  to  see  us  quarrel  ? 
"No  more" — the  vexed  virago  cries ; 
Wild  fury  flashing  from  her  eyes  ; 
**I'll  hear  no  more — your  bounds  I'll 
mark, 

And  keep  you  ever  in  the  dark. 
Here  is  a  circle,  look  you  here, 
One  step  beyond  it  if  you  dare ; 
And  if  I  hear  you  more  complain, 
I'll  tear  thy  rising  heart  in  twain; 
I 've  made  thy  sons  kill  one  another, 
And  soon  they  shall  destroy  their  mother.** 

I '11  thus" — a  flash  of  heavenly  fire, 
Full  fraught  with  Jove's  most  deadly  ire, 
Scattered  the  London  Pride  around, 
The  black  clouds  roared  with  horrid  sound, 
The  vivid  lightning  flashed  again. 
And  laid  the  laurel  on  the  plain : 
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But  soon  succeeds  a  heavenly  calm, 
Soft  dews  descend  and  showers  of  iDalm ; 
The  sun  shoots  forth  his  kindest  ray, 
And  Shamrock  strengthens  every  day, 
And  raised  by  heaven's  assistance  bland, 
Bids  fair  to  spread  o'er  all  the  land  ; 
The  guards,  the  blasted  laurel's  roots, 
The  nurtured  laurel  upward  shoots, 
And  grateful  wreathes  in  dark  green 
boughs 

To  grace  great  Shamrock's  aged  brows. 

MORAL. 

Take  heed,  learn  wisdom  hence,  weak  man, 
And  keep  a  good  friend  while  you  can. 
If  to  your  friend  you  are  unkind, 
E'en  Jove  will  be  against  you  joined ; 
Reflect  that  every  act  you  do 
To  strengthen  him  doth  strengthen  you; 
To  serve  you  he  is  willing — able — 
Two  twists  will  make  the  strongest  cable. 
To  bind  a  friend  and  keep  him  steady, 
To  have  him  e'er  in  reach  and  ready. 


The  Two  Ships. 

A  FABLE. 

Ascribed  to  Robert  Emmet* 
Signed,  **  Trebor,^' 

This  piece  appeared  in  the  Anti-Union^  10th  of 
January,  1798.  It  is  written  with  great  ability, 
far  srreater  than  is  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  Anti-Union  poetry  of  this  period.  The  poetical 
merit  of  it  is  of  a  high  order.  The  diction  is  ap- 
propriate, energetic,  and  simple. 

A  SHIP  that  weathered  many  a  galo, 
With  oft-fished  mast  and  tattered  sail, 
And  many  a'shot,  and  many  a  scar, 
That  she  received  in  deadly  war ; 
Afraid  of  every  angry  cloud, 
Or  breeze  that  whistled  through  a  shroud ; 
O'erburdened,  lab'ring,  heaving,  creaking, 
In  danger  every  wave  of  wrecking : 
Thus  to  a  vessel  stout  and  tight, 
That  constant  had  kept  close  in  sight ; 
And  every  gale  had  lent  assistance, 
Or  when  the  foe  kept  not  his  distance  : 
**  Your  crew,  good  ship,  you  can't  deny, 
Is  tainted  strong  with  mutiny. 
Now  mine  is  loyal — if  we  mix  'em 
We'll  make  two  honest  crews  betwixt 'em, 
And  that  we  may  keep  close  together, 
And  stoutly  face  all  sorts  of  weather, 
We  '11  tow  you  by  the  strongest  cable 
That  to  devise  my  crew  is  able ; 
And  if  you  leave  it  to  my  master, 
We  both  sliall  sail  both  safe  and  faster. 


As  to  our  burden,  though  you  '11  share  it. 
His  skill  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  it. 
My  solemn  faith  shall  plighted  be. 
Your  share  I  '11  just  apportioned  see — 
And  to  your  strength  your  load  I'll  square^ 
Nor  stow  a  pound  you  cannot  bear. 
A  common  fate  we  then  shall  have, 
Together  mount  the  boisterous  wave ; 
Or  down  the  watery  vale  so  low. 
Together  we  shall  cheerful  go. 
The  storm,  dear  ship,  that  injures  you 
Shall  sink  thy  constant  comrade  too," 
The  trim-built  vessel  thus  replied, 
As  proud  she  rode  upon  the  tide : 
**  I  know  I  have  on  board  some  men, 
That  seem  rebellious  now  and  then. 
But  what 's  the  cause  ?  You  know  full  well 
Allowance  short — makes  men  rebel ; 
And  you  have  many  a  hand  of  mine 
That  on  my  crew's  provisions  dine ; 
Each  day  on  biscuit  we  must  work, 
Forsooth  to  send  you  beef  and  pork. 
Send  ma  my  men,  their  pay  and  stores. 
Cease  to  rip  up  our  healing  sores. 
In  honour,  and  in  wisdom's  name. 
Help  me,  some  prudent  plan  to  frame, 
To  gain  a  happy  crew's  affection ; — 
Blow  it,  'twill  be  thy  own  protection. 
Our  ship  we'll  work,  its  deck  we'll  clear, 
Nor  wind,  nor  wave,  nor  both  we'll  fear. 
As  to  the  tow-rope,  I  am  loth 
To  try  it,  for  'twill  hurt  us  both  ; 
A  course  for  you 's  no  course  for  me. 
Our  trims  are  diff  rent  as  can  be ; 
But  I  shall,  as  I 'm  wont  to  do. 
Keep  constant  company  with  you. 
And  overboard  the  traitor-hearted 
Shall  go — that  wish  to  see  us  parted  ; 
But  I  perceive  'tis  my  crew's  mind 
By  ropes  we  never  should  be  joined." 

'Twas  all  in  vain — a  scoundrel  few 
About  the  helm  betrayed  the  crew ; 
And  for  a  bounty,  basely  gotten, 
Lash'd  the  sound  vessel  to  the  rotten. 
No  sooner  was  this  foul  deed  done. 
Than  slap  on  board  comes  ton  on  ton 
Of  cargo — a  most  grievous  burden. 
Ten  times  as  much  as  she'd  her  name  on; 
A  storm  comes  on — a  dreadful  blast, 
Now  goes  a  sail !  now  groans  a  mast ! 
The  silvery  waves  in  mountains  curled 
Now  wrap  them  in  the  wat'ry  world! 
Shot  on  the  billow,  now  they  rise, 
And  seem  to  penetrate  the  skies! 
Their  heaving  sides,  with  frightful  craflh. 
The  rolling  ships  together  dash  ; 
The  tight-built  ship  now  'gan  to  think 
That  thus  united  both  must  sink  ; 
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And  better  'twas  that  they  should  part 
For  ever,  than  a  plank  should  start. 
To  iave  herself,  nought  else  was  left, 
She  cut  the  rope,  and  sent  adrift 
The  crazy  ship,  to  live  at  sea 
Well  as  she  could,  and  bore  away. 


M!s5  Curran'5  Lament  over 
the  Grave  of  Robert  Emmet. 

By  Dr.  Madden. 

The  joy  of  life  lies  here, 

Robert  Aroon, 
All  that  my  soul  held  dear, 

Robert  Aroon. 
Spouse  of  my  heart,  this  shrine, 
This  long-lost  home  of  thine. 
Entombs  each  hope  of  mine, 
Robert  Aroon. 

But  tears  must  fall  unseen, 

Robert  Aroon, 
The  turf  is  not  yet  green, 

Robert  Aroon. 
No  stone  must  bear  thy  name, 
No  lips  thy  wrongs  proclaim, 
Thia  heart  must  shroud  thy  fame, 
Robert  Aroon. 

The  night  is  dark  and  chill, 

Robert  Aroon, 

Yet  day  will  brighten  still, 

Robert  Aroon. 

But  Eun  will  never  shine. 

Can  warm  this  heart  of  mine, 

'Tis  almost  cold  as  thine, 

Robert  Aroon. 

Still  would  I  linger  here, 

Robert  Aroon, 

What  home  have  I  elsewhere? 

Robert  Aroon. 

Oh,  were  I  laid  with  thee, 

How  welcome  death  would  be! 

A  bridal  bed  to  me — 

Robert  Aroon. 

My  heart  had  but  one  hope, 

Robert  Aroon, 
It  only  bloomed  to  droop, 

Robert  Aroon. 
It  never  can  bloom  more, 
The  blight  has  reached  its  core. 
And  all  life's  joys  are  o'er, 

Robert  Aroon. 
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The  Hero's  Fame- 

(Anon.) 

My  light  of  life  is  gone  for  ever, 

My  hopes  were  blighted  in  the  bloom ; 
It  broke  my  youthful  heart  to  sever 

From  him  who  slumbers  in  the  tomb. 
Alas !  he  met  a  felon's  doom, 

A  felon's  grave  now  closes  o'er  him, 
For  to  the  scaffold  high  they  bore  him. 

To  end  his  young  career  in  gloom. 

He  lost  his  life  for  Erin's  glory. 

And  he  has  won  a  hero's  name; 
Immortalized  shall  be  his  glory, 

Enshrined  in  everlasting  fame. 
Undaunted  youth,  no  blush  of  shame 

Shall  mantle  o'er  my  brow  for  thee; 
You  nobly  died  for  liberty. 

And  manhood's  right  to  freedom's  claims 


The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

By  Henry  Grattan  Curran. 

One  blessing  on  my  native  isle! 

One  curse  upon  her  foes, 
While  yet  her  skies  above  me  smile, 

Her  breeze  around  me  blows : 
Now,  never  more  my  cheek  be  wet. 

Nor  sigh,  nor  altered  mien. 
Tell  the  dark  tyrant  I  regret. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Sweet  land!  my  parents  loved  you  well; 

They  sleep  within  your  breast ; 
With  theirs — for  love  no  words  can  tell — 

My  bones  must  never  rest. 
And  lonely  must  my  true  love  stray. 

That  was  our  village  queen, 
When  I  am  banished  far  away, 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

But,  Mary,  dry  that  bitter  tear, 

'Twould  break  my  heart  to  see ; 
And  sweetly  sleep  my  parents,  dear. 

That  cannot  weep  for  me. 
I  '11  think  not  of  my  distant  tomb. 

Nor  seas  rolled  wide  between. 
But  watch  the  hour  that  yet  will  come 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Oh!  I  care  not  for  the  thistle, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  rose. 
For  when  the  cold  winds  whistle. 

Neither  down  nor  crimson  shows ; 
But  like  hope  to  him  that 's  friendless. 

Where  no  gaudy  flower  is  seen, 
By  our  graves,  with  love  that 's  endles». 

Waves  our  own  true-hearted  Green. 
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Oh!  sure  God's  world  was  wide  enough, 

And  plentiful  for  all! 
And  ruined  cabins  were  no  stuff 

To  build  a  lordly  hall ; 
They  might  have  let  the  poor  man  live, 

Yet  all  as  lordly  been ; 
But  heaven  its  own  good  time  will  give 

For  the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 


The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

By  "Ierne." 

Arrah  sure  it  was  in  Baltimore 

Our  Emmet's  son  I  met, 
And  he  axed  me :  How  ould  Erin  bore 

Her  griefs  since  Ninety- Eight  ? 
Och !  bad  enough,  says  I,  avick. 
The  sights  that  she  has  seen 
Has  made  her  heart  with  sorrow  sick 
Lamenting  for  the  Green ; 

For  the  poor  ill-fated  Green, 
For  the  long  insulted  Green, 
Och,  it  drives  one  mad  to  sing  the  sad 
Ill-usage  of  the  Green. 

Och!  Pat  mavourneen,  tell  me  how 

My  father's  brother  died  ? 
Did  Erin  weep  to  see  the  blow 

That  reached  him  in  his  pride  ? 
He  bravely  died,  agrah !  he  bent 

On  death  a  fearless  brow. 
And  many  a  heart  that  dare  not  vent 
It»  grief  that  day — doth  now. 

For  the  sufferings  of  the  Green, 
And  the  victims  of  the  Green, 
For  all  the  woes  our  cruel  foes 

Have  brought  upon  the  Green. 

Oh!  tell  me,  Pat,  how  goes  our  cause. 

And  has  it  floored  its  foes? 
And  are  you  blest  with  equal  laws. 

And  have  you  now  repose? 
Och,  muaha!  musha!  tyranny 
Still  shows  its  Orange  mien. 
And  if  it  could,  again  would  be 
.The  terror  of  the  Green! 

The  darling  Irish  Green, 
It  cannot  bear  the  Green, 
And  if  it  could,  again  in  blood 
Would  dye  the  sacred  Green. 

Oh,  mumeen  bawn,  and  is  it  so. 

And  are  the  villains  still 
So  fond  of  blood,  it  yet  must  flow 

At  their  Cromwellian  will? 
Why,  sure  they  say,  we're  slaves  no  more. 

That  Penal  laws  are  gone. 
And  yet  they  stain  our  fields  with  gore, 

As  they  before  have  done. 


Och!  our  childer  poor  may  keen 
While  they  ate  up  all  the  Green, 
And  if  we  frown,  they  say  the  Crown 
Must  crush  the  rebel  Green. 

Oh  wiristhroo!  and  will  they  make 

Another  Ninety-eight? 
And  if  they  do — must  millions  quake. 

When  hundreds  rouse  their  hate  ? 
Why  no,  asthore,  the  millions  four 

Are  nearly  nine,  you  know, 
And  "  Hell  or  Connaught"  has  no  more 
Accommodation  now! 

For  the  champions  of  the  Green, 
The  defenders  of  the  Green, 
The  boys,  your  soul,  on  which  they 
scowl 

Who  hate  the  darling  Green. 

Oh!  Erin  in  thy  hapless  cause 

What  fatal  spell  prevails? 
The  traitor  thrives,  the  tyrant  draws 

A  sword  that  never  fails ; 
Thy  poor  devoted  friends  it  seems 

Must  fall  as  heretofore. 
Ah,  murneen  bawn!  mavourneen  oge! 

I  '11  never  see  thee  more. 


Oh,  Where's  the  Slave? 

By  T.  Moore 

Oh,  where 's  the  slave  so  lowly 
Condemned  to  chains  unholy. 

Who,  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly? 
What  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it, 
Would  wait  till  time  decayed  it, 

When  thus  its  wing 

At  once  may  spring 
To  the  throne  of  him  who  made  it? 

Farewell,  Erin, — farewell,  all. 

Who  live  to  weep  our  fall. 

Less  dear  the  laurel  growing, 
Alive,  untouched,  and  blowing, 

Than  that  whose  braid 

Is  plucked  to  shade 
The  brows  with  victory  glowing. 
We  tread  the  land  that  bore  us, 
Her  green  flag  glitters  o'er  us. 

The  friends  we 've  tried 

Are  by  our  side, 
And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us. 

Farewell,  Erin, — farewell,  all. 

Who  live  to  weep  our  fall. 
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5he  is  far  from  the  Land. 

By  T.  MooRB. 
{Refers  to  Sarah  Curran,) 

8mB  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  Bleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing, 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying! 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains, 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 
Ah!  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains. 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him, — 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 

They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  weat. 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow. 


When  he,  who  adores  thee. 

By  T.  Moore. 
{Emmet  to  Ireland.) 

When  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh!  say  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame' 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned  ? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn. 

Thy  tears  shall  efiface  their  decree; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love ; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above. 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 
Oh!  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see. 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give. 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 


Oh!  Breathe  not  his  Name. 

By  T.  Moore. 

Oh!  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonoured  his  relics  are  laid ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 
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My  Emmet 's  no  more. 

Air — Savourneen  Dheelish,^' 

Despair  in  her  wild  ej^e,  a  daughter  of  Erin, 

Appeared  on  the  cliff  of  a  bleak  rocky  shore, 
Loose  in  the  winds  flowed  her  dark  streaming  ringlets, 

And  heedless  she  gazed  on  the  drear  surge's  roar. 
Loud  rang  her  harp  in  wild  tones  of  despairing, 
The  time  passed  away  with  the  present  comparing, 
And  in  soul-thrilling  strains  deeper  sorrow  declaring, 
She  sang  Erin's  woes  and  her  Emmet 's  no  more. 

Oh,  Erin,  my  country!  your  glory's  departed. 
For  tyrants  and  traitors  have  stabbed  thy  heart's  core ; 

Thy  daughters  hare  laved  in  the  streams  of  affliction! 
Thy  patriots  have  fled,  or  lie  stretched  in  their  gore! 

Ruthless  ruffians  now  prowl  through  thy  hamlets  forsaken— 

From  pale  hungry  orphans  their  last  morsel  have  taken — 

The  screams  of  thy  females  no  pity  awaken, 
Alas!  my  poor  country,  your  Emmet's  no  more! 

Brave  was  his  spirit,  yet  mild  as  the  Brahmin, 

His  heart  bled  in  anguish  at  the  wrongs  of  the  poor; 
To  relieve  their  hard  sufferings  he  braves  every  danger. 

The  vengeance  of  tyrants  undauntedly  bore. 
Even  before  him,  the  proud  titled  villains  in  power 
Were  seen,  though  in  ermine,  in  terror  to  cower, 
But,  alas !  he  is  gone,  he  has  fallen  a  young  flower. 
They  have  murdered  my  Emmet — my  Emmet 's  no  more  I 


Emmet. 

By  D.  Casey. 

Though  the  minstrel  of  Erin,  who  chanted  his  fame, 
Hath  said  of  her  martyr — **  Oh!  breathe  not  his  name;" 
Yet,  what  bard  of  lerne,  the  wild  harp  could  wake, 
And  forget  the  young  hero  who  died  for  her  sake? 

Though  the  page  of  her  history  holds  to  our  view 
Many  names  of  the  valiant — the  fearless — the  true; 
Yet  sad  memory  turns  away  to  recall 
The  brightest — the  noblest— the  purest  of  all. 

Oh!  his  was  the  heart  that  to  fear  was  unknown, 
When  the  loud  trump  of  freedom  through  Erin  was  blown; 
How  far  calmer  his  fetterless  sleep  in  the  grave 
Than  the  clank  of  the  chain  on  the  limbs  of  a  slave. 

Though  Columbia's  chieftain— though  Brutus  and  Tell 
Are  names  to  awaken  bright  liberty's  spell ; 
Yet  undimmed  by  their  lustre,  shall  cloudless  be  seen 
The  patriot  chief,  of  the  standard  of  Green. 

And  when  the  proud  sunburst  of  Erin  unfurled, 
Proclaiming  her  free,  shall  illumine  the  world ; 
Emblazoned  shall  be,  on  its  fold  waving  wide, 
The  name  of  her  hero — her  martyr — her  pride. 
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An  Escape  of  Michael  Dwyer. 

From  **  The  Press." 

*'  Dwyer  and  his  party  took  up  their  quarters 
on  a  severe  night  in  January,  1799,  in  three  neigh- 
bouring houses.  Dwyer  and  three  comrades  were 
In  Connell's  house  in  ihe  Glen  of  Imail.  They  vvei^e 
surrounded  there  by  a  company  of  Highlanders, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Bacon,  of  whose  regiment 
one  Macdonnel  wa^  Colonel." 

On  a  wintry  night,  as  the  turgid  stream 
Rolled  down  the  mountain  side, 

From  the  vault  of  heaven  no  star  did  gleam, 
And  naught  was  heard  beside, 

But  the  rumbling  roar  of  the  mountain  flood 
As  it  fretted  into  ire, 

And  deluged  the  cave  where  the  outlaws 
stood, 

With  their  manly  Captain  Dwyer, 
The  noble-hearted  Dwyer. 

Affection's  flame  ne'er  warmed  the  blood 

Of  more  devoted  men ; 
Drenched  by  snow,  by  storm  and  flood. 

They  seek  some  friend  to  screen. 
But  they  little  know  that  the  spy  is  on. 

Nought  can  stay  his  foul  desire, 
And  he  tells  m  gold,  each  ounce,  each 
drachm 

Of  the  blood  of  Captain  Dwyer, 

Of  the  single-hearted  Dwyer. 

QChree  friendly  doors  are  opened  wide, 

To  aid  the  brave  distressed. 
Three  pickets  set  and  their  arms  are  tried, 

They  take  themselves  to  rest. 
Through  drifting  snow,  and  mountain 
storm, 

O'er  glen,  through  bog  and  mire, 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  f  oeman  comes 
To  seize  on  Captain  Dwyer, 

On  the  terror-striking  Dv/yer. 

The  arrant  Scot  proposed  a  tmce — 

Oh,  base  and  treacherous  man! 
But  brave  Dwyer  threw  back  his  overtures, 

Say'n,    We  can  die  like  men, 
The  innocent  babes  you  will  let  free. 

The  mother  and  their  sire, 
^d  all  your  vengeance  heap  on  me, 

I  am  the  Captain  Dwyer, 

My  name  is  Michael  Dv/yer." 

But  the  kilted  foes  around  them  set, 
And  fired  the  house  of  Connell ; 

Those  hungry  Scots,  the  hound  of  death, 
Ah,  shame  on  you,  Macdonnel. 
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Spirits  of  the  dead,  the  butchered  of 
Glencoe, 
Look  down  with  vengeful  ire 
On  you,  degenerate  sons,  the  murdering 

crew. 

That  sought  the  life  of  Dwyer, 

Of  the  freedom -loving  Dwyer. 

The  awful  blaze  ascends  the  sky, 

Bullets  quick  are  flying, 
Within  there  is  blood,  but  no  dismay. 

Without  the  Scots  are  dying. 
And  there  is  no  surrender  from  the  few, 

Not  scared  by  balls,  by  woimds  or  fire, 
Nor  the  blazing  roof  cannot  subdue 

The  noble  soul  of  Dwyer, 

The  lion-hearted  Dwyer. 

The  noblest  deed  in  annal  found, 

And  purest  in  devotion, 
Sam  M'Alister  receives  a  wound; 

See  that  soul's  emotion. 
But  the  chieftain  laid  the  foeman  low. 

In  gasping  death  to  expire, 
His  winding  sheets  the  drifting  snow, 

He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Dwyer, 

By  the  unerring  hand  of  Dwyer. 

"  I  '11  sell  my  life  to  save  my  friend," 

Said  the  noblest  blood  of  Ulster, 
"I'll  rush  out  and  dare  the  Scottish  fiends, 

So  perish  Sam  M'Alister. 
And  then  desperate  fire  they '11  pour  on  me; 

Then  all  I  do  require 
Is  to  embrace  that  moment  and  be  free, 

My  gallant  Captain  Dwyer, 

Oppression's  hater — Dwyer." 

Then  the  manly  chief,ln  softening  mood. 

Embraced  his  wounded  friend; 
"Oh,  no,  for  I  '11  fall  with  the  brave  and 
good, 

And  so  the  struggle  end." 
But  rushing  forth  from  the  leader  now, 

The  hero  met  their  fire. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  virgin  snow 

To  save  his  Captain  Dwyer, 
The  persecuted  Dwyer. 

The  furious  Dwyer  with  vengeance  strove 

Against  their  whole  array, 
Disdaining  death,  he  nobly  stood 

And  kept  the  Scots  at  bay. 
Like  goaded  lion  from  his  den, 

Or  tiger  from  his  lair, 
And  beckoning  on  his  last  two  men, 

The  true,  the  faithful  Dwyer, 

The  vengeance-vowing  Dwyer. 
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Brave  men,  they  fell  and  nobly  bled 

Among  the  gallant  slain, 
The  name  of  savage  long  will  shed 

Its  memory  o'er  that  plain ; 
And  Costello,  that  brave  young  man, 

The  last  to  quit  the  fire, 
Was  butchered  by  the  unholy  clan 

As  a  vengeance  on  brave  Dwyer, 

The  high-priced  head  of  Dwyer. 


The  Boys  of  Wexford, 
By  R.  D.  Joyce. 

In  comes  the  captain's  daughter, 

The  captain  of  the  Yeos, 
Saying,  "Brave  United  man, 

We  '11  ne'er  again  be  foes. 
A  thousand  pounds  I  '11  give  you. 

And  fly  from  home  with  thee. 
And  dress  myself  in  man's  attire. 

And  fight  for  liberty  !" 

Chorus. 

We  are  the  boys  of  Wexford, 

Who  fought  with  heart  and  hand 

To  burst  in  twain  the  galling  chain. 
And  free  our  native  land! 

And  when  we  left  our  cabins,  boys. 

We  left  with  right  good  will, 
To  see  our  friends  and  neighbours 

That  were  at  Vinegar  Hill ! 
A  young  man  from  our  ranks, 

A  cannon  he  let  go ; 
He  slapt  it  into  Lord  Mount]  oy — 

A  tyrant  he  laid  low! 

Chorus. 

We  bravely  fought  and  conquered 

At  Ross,  and  Wexford  town ; 
And,  if  we  failed  to  keep  them, 

'Twas  drink  that  brought  us  down. 
W e  had  no  drink  beside  us 

On  Tubber'neering's  day. 
Depending  on  the  long  bright  pike. 

And  well  ib  worked  its  way! 

Chorus. 

They  came  into  the  country 

Our  blood  to  waste  and  spill; 
But  let  them  weep  for  Wexford, 

And  think  of  Oulart  Hill! 
'Twas  drink  that  still  betrayed  — ■ 

Of  them  we  had  no  fear; 
For  every  man  could  do  his  part 

Like  Forth  and  Shelmalier ! 

Chorus, 

My  curse  upon  all  drinking! 

It  made  our  hearts  full  sore ; 
For  bravery  won  each  battle, 

But  drink  lost  evermore ; 
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And  if,  for  want  of  leaders, 

We  lost  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
We  're  ready  for  another  fight. 

And  love  our  country  still! 

Chorus, 


Paddies  Evermore. 

By  John  O'Hagan. 

The  hour  is  past  to  fawn  or  crouch 

As  suppliants  for  our  right ; 
Let  word  and  deed  unshrinking  vouch 

The  banded  millions'  might ; 
Let  them  who  scorned  the  fountain  rill. 

Now  dread  the  torrent's  roar, 
And  hear  our  echoed  chorus  still, 

We  're  Paddies  evermore. 

What  though  they  menace  aufiFering  men, 

Their  threats  and  them  despise; 
Or  promise  justice  once  again, 

We  know  their  words  are  lies ; 
We  stand  resolved  those  rights  to  claim 

They  robbed  us  of  before, 
Our  own  dear  nation  and  our  name. 

As  Paddies  evermore. 

Look  round — the  Frenchman  governa 
France, 

The  Spaniard  rules  in  Spain, 
The  gallant  Pole  but  waits  his  chance 

To  break  the  Russian  chain ; 
The  strife  for  freedom  here  begun 

We  never  will  give  o'er, 
Nor  own  a  land  on  earth  but  one— 

We  're  Paddies  evermore. 

That  strong  and  single  love  to  crush. 

The  despot  ever  tried — 
A  fount  it  was  whose  living  gush 

His  hated  arts  defied. 
'Tis  fresh,  as  when  his  foot  accurst 

Was  planted  on  our  shore, 
And  now  and  still,  as  from  the  fiirst, 

We  're  Paddies  evermore. 

What  reck  we  though  six  hundred  years 

Have  o'er  our  thraldom  roiled, 
The  soul  that  roused  O'Connor's  spears. 

Still  lives  as  true  and  bold ; 
The  tide  of  foreign  power  to  stem 

Our  fathers  bled  of  yore, 
And  we  stand  here  to-day,  like  them. 

True  Paddies  evermore. 

Where's  our  allegiance?  With  the  land. 

For  which  they  nobly  died ; 
Our  duty  ?    By  our  cause  to  stand. 
Whatever  chance  betide ; 
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Our  cherished  hope?    To  heal  the  woes, 

That  rankle  at  her  core ; 
(Xir  scorn  and  hatred  ?    To  her  foes, 

Like  Paddies  evermore. 

The  hour  is  past  to  fawn  or  crouch 

As  suppliants  for  our  right ; 
Let  word  and  deed  unshrinking  vouch 

The  banded  millions'  might: 
Let  them  who  scorned  the  fountain  rill, 

Now  dread  the  torrent's  roar, 
And  here  our  echoed  chorus  still, 

We  're  Paddies  evermore. 


Fag  an  Bealach. 

(Clear  the  Iioad,) 
By  C.  G.  Duffy. 

**HoPE  no  more  for  Fatherland, 
All  its  ranks  are  thinned  or  broken;" 

Long  a  base  and  coward  band 

Recreant  words  like  these  have  spoken, 
But  WE  preach  a  land  awoken ; 

Fatherland  is  true  and  tried 

As  your  fears  are  false  and  hollow : 

Slaves  and  dastards,  stand  aside — 
Knaves  and  traitors,  Fag  an  Bealach  ! 

Know,  ye  suffering  brethren  ours, 
Might  is  strong,  but  Right  is  stronger; 

Saxon  wiles  or  Saxon  powers 
Can  enslave  our  land  no  longer 
Than  your  own  dissensions  wrong  her. 

Be  ye  one  in  might  and  mind — 

Quit  the  mire  where  cravens  wallow — 

And  your  foes  shall  flee  like  wind 
From  your  fearless  Fag  an  Bealach! 

Thus  the  mighty  multitude 

Speak  in  accents  hoarse  with  sorrow — 
We  are  fallen,  but  unsubdued ; 

Show  us  whence  we  Hope  may  borrow ; 

And  we  '11  fight  your  fight  to-morrow. 
Be  but  cautious,  true,  and  brave. 

Where  ye  lead  us  we  will  follow; 
Hill  and  valley,  rock  and  wave. 

Soon  shall  hear  our  Fag  an  Bealach! 

Fling  our  banner  to  the  wind, 

Studded  o'er  with  names  of  glory; 

Worth  and  wit,  and  might,  and  mind, 
Poet  young,  and  Patriot  hoary 
Long  shall  make  it  shine  in  story. 

Close  your  ranks — the  moment 's  come — 
NOW,  ye  men  of  Ireland,  follow ; 

Friends  of  Freedom,  charge  them  home — 
Foes  of  Freedom,  Fag  an  Bealach! 
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The  Monks  of  the  Screw. 

By  John  P.  Citrran. 

When  St.  Patrick  our  order  created. 
And  called  us  the  Monks  of  the  Screw^ 

Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  Abbot, 
To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 

But  first  he  replenished  his  fountain 
With  liquor  the  best  in  the  sky; 

And  he  swore  by  the  word  of  his  Saintship 
That  fountain  should  never  run  dry! 

My  children,  be  chaste,  till  you're  tempted^ 
While  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet; 

And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting 
Whene'er  you  have  nothing  to  eat. 

Then  be  not  a  glass  in  the  convent, 

Except  on  a  festival  found ; 
And  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 

A  festival  all  the  year  round ! 


The  Croppy  Boy. 

By  Carroll  Malone. 

"  Good  men  and  true !  in  this  house  who 
dwell, 

To  a  stranger  houchal,  I  pray  you  tell 
Is  the  Priest  at  home?  or  may  he  be  seen? 
I  would  speak  a  word  with  Father  Green." 

The  Priest 's  at  home,  boy,  and  may  b& 
seen! 

'Tis  easy  speaking  with  Father  Green ; 
But  you  must  wait,  till  I  go  and  see 
If  the  holy  father  alone  may  be." 

The  youth  has  entered  an  empty  hall — 
What  a  lonely  sound  has  his  light  footfall?. 
And  the  gloomy  chamber's  chill  and  bare, 
With  a  vested  Priest  in  a  lonely  chair. 

The  youth  has  knelt  to  tell  his  sins  : 

Nomine  Dei,^^  the  youth  begins; 
At  **7nea  culpa''^  he  beats  his  breast. 
And  in  broken  murmurs  he  speaks  the  rest. 

"At  the  siege  of  Ross  did  my  father  faH 
And  at  Gorey  my  loving  brothers  all; 
I  alone  am  left  of  my  name  and  race, 
I  will  go  to  Wexford  and  take  their  place.. 

''I  cursed  three  times  since  last  Easter  day^ 
At  Mass- time  once  I  went  to  play; 
I  passed  the  churchyard  one  day  in  haste, 
And  forgot  to  pray  for  my  mother's  rest. 

**  I  bear  no  hate  against  living  thing, 
But  I  love  my  country'  above  my  King, 
Now,  Father !  bless  me,  and  let  me  go 
To  die,  if  God  has  ordained  it  so." 
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The  Priest  said  nought,  but  a  rustling  noise 
Made  the  youth  look  up  in  wild  surprise; 
The  robes  were  off,  and  in  scarlet  there 
Sat  a  yeoman  captain  with  fiery  glare. 

With  fiery  glare,  and  with  fury  hoarse, 
Instead  of  blessing,  he  breathed  a  curse : — 
**  'Twas  a  good  thought,  boy,  to  come  here 

and  shrive. 
For  one  short  hour  is  your  time  to  live. 

"  Upon  yon  river  three  tenders  float. 
The  Priest 's  in  one,  if  he  isn't  shot — 
We  hold  his  house  for  our  Lord  the  King, 
And,  amen  say  I,  may  all  traitors  swing  T' 

At  Geneva  Barrack  that  young  man  died, 
And  at  Passage  they  had  his  body  laid ; 
Good  people  who  live  in  peace  and  joy. 
Breathe  a  prayer  and  a  tear  for  the  Croppy 
Boy. 

Rory  of  the  fiilL 

By  0.  J.  KiCKHAM. 

That  rake  up  near  the  rafters, 

Why  leave  it  there  so  long? 
The  handle,  of  the  best  ash, 

Is  smooth,  and  straight,  and  strong; 
And  mother,  will  you  tell  me. 

Why  did  my  father  frown, 
When  to  make  the  hay  in  summer  time, 

I  climbed  to  take  it  down?" 
She  looked  into  her  husband's  eyes, 

While  her  own  with  light  did  fill, 
**  1?  ou  will  shortly  know  the  reason,  boy," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

The  midnight  moon  is  lighting  up 

The  slopes  of  Sliev-na-mon — 

Whose  foot  affrights  the  startled  hares 

So  long  before  the  dawn?" 
He  stopped  just  where  the  Annor's  stream 

Winds  up  the  woods  anear. 
Then  whistled  low  and  looked  around 

To  see  the  coast  was  clear, 
A  shieling  door  was  open — 

In  he  stepped  with  right  good  will — 
**God  save  all  here  and  bless  your  worhf'^ 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Right  hearty  was  the  welcome 

That  greeted  him,  I  ween, 
For  years  gone  by  they  fully  proved 

How  well  he  loved  the  Green ; 
And  there  was  one  amongst  them 

Who  grasped  him  by  the  hand, 
One,  who  through  all  that  weary  time, 

Roamed  on  a  foreign  strand. 
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He  brought  them  news  from  gallant 
friends 

That  made  their  heart-strings  thrill — 
*'My  sowl!  I  never  doubted  theml" 
Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

They  sat  around  the  humble  board 

Till  dawning  of  the  day. 
And  yet  not  song  nor  shout  I  heard — 

No  revellers  were  they: 
Some  brows  flushed  red  with  ghidneaa. 

While  some  were  grimly  pale ; 
But  pale  or  red,  from  out  those  eyes 

Flashed  souls  that  never  quail! 
And  sing  us  now  about  the  vow 

They  swore  for  to  fulfil — 
**  You  '11  read  it  yet  in  history," 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Next  day  the  ashen  handle, 

He  took  down  from  where  it  hung, 
The  toothed  rake,  full  scornfully, 

Into  the  fire  he  flung; 
And  in  its  stead  a  shining  blade, 

Is  gleaming  once  again — 
(Oh,  for  a  hundred  thousand  of 

Such  weapons  and  such  men!) 
Right  soldierly  he  wielded  it, 

And — going  through  his  drill — 
"Attention" — "  charge" — "  front,  point," 

Cried  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

She  looked  at  him  with  woman's  pride. 

With  pride  and  woman's  fears ; 
She  flew  to  him,  she  clung  to  him, 

And  dried  away  her  tears ; 
He  feels  her  pulse  beat  truly, 

While  her  arms  around  hira  twine — 
Now  God  be  praised  for  your  stout  heart. 

Brave  little  wife  of  mine. 
He  swung  his  first-born  in  the  air, 

While  joy  his  heart  did  fill — 
You  '11  be  a  freeman  yet,  my  boy. 

Said  Rory  of  the  Hill. 

Oh!  knowledge  is  a  wondrous  power, 

And  stronger  than  the  wind ; 
And  thrones  shall  fall,  and  despots  bow 

Before  the  might  of  mind; 
The  poet  and  the  orator 

The  heart  of  man  can  sway. 
And  would  to  the  kind  heaven 

That  Wolfe  Tone  were  here  to-day ; 
Yet  trust  the  friends,  dear  Ireland's 
strength. 

Her  truest  strength  is  still 
The  rough-and-ready  roving  boys. 

Like  Rory  of  the  Hill. 
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Tone's  Grave. 

By  Thomas  Davis. 

In  Bodenstown  Churchyard  there  is  a  green  grave, 
And  wildly  along  it  the  winter  winds  rave ; 
Small  shelter,  I  ween,  are  the  ruined  walls  there. 
When  the  storm  sweeps  down  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 

Once  I  lay  on  that  sod — it  lies  over  Wolfe  Tone — 
And  thought  how  he  perished  in  prison  alone, 
His  friends  unavenged,  and  his  country  unfreed — 
**0h,  bitter,"  I  said,  **is  the  patriot's  meed. 

**For  in  him  the  heart  of  a  woman  combined 
With  a  heroic  life,  and  a  governing  mind — 
A  martyr  for  Ireland — his  grave  has  no  stone— 
His  name  seldom  named — and  his  virtues  unknown." 

I  was  woke  from  my  dream  by  the  voices  and  tread 

Of  a  band,  who  came  into  the  home  of  the  dead ; 

They  carried  no  corpse,  and  they  carried  no  stone, 

And  they  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  grave  of  Wolfe  Ton^ 

There  were  students  and  peasants,  the  wise  and  the  brave, 
And  an  old  man  who  knew  him  from  cradle  to  grave. 
And  children  who  thought  me  hard-hearted ;  for  they. 
On  that  sanctified  sod,  were  forbidden  to  play. 

But  the  old  man,  who  saw  I  was  mourning  there,  said, 

We  come,  sir,  to  weep  where  young  Wolfe  Tone  is  laid, 
And  we  're  going  to  raise  him  a  monument,  too — 
A  plain  one,  yet  fit  for  the  simple  and  true." 

My  heart  overflowed,  and  I  clasped  his  old  hand, 
And  I  blessed  him  and  blessed  every  one  of  his  band ; 
**  Sweet!  sweet!  'tis  to  find  that  such  faith  can  remain 
To  the  cause,  and  the  man  so  long  vanquished  and  slain." 

In  Bodenstown  Churchyard  there  is  a  green  grave. 
And  freely  around  it  let  winter  winds  rave — 
Far  better  they  suit  him — the  ruin  and  gloom, — 
Till  Ireland,  a  Nation,  can  build  him  a  tomb. 


ON  A  certain  musical  PERFORMER, 

(Lord  Norbury.) 

From  "  The  Press,"  October  Uth,  1797. 
Jack  Savage  was  once  a  gay  good-humoured  thing, 
Rather  shallow,  'tis  true — but  at  all  in  the  ring ; 
With  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand. 
He  made  way  with  his  fellows, — a  sociable  band, 
Rather  fond,  it  was  said,  of  the  duellist's  name. 
But  with  Irishmen  that  is  no  subject  of  blame; 
With  a  catch,  and  a  glee,  and  a  pun,  and  a  song. 
He  trifled  and  laughed  at  the  mirth-loving  throng. 
Fortune's  frolic  advanced  him,  and,  quickly  behold 
This  monkey,  the  claws  of  the  tiger  unfold, 
W  hen  placed  on  the  Judge's  tribunal  was  he, 
His  catch  was  a  halter,  and  murder  his  glee ; 
With  a  smile  the  deep  groan  of  affection  he  hears, 
The  sharp  burst  of  distraction  accords  with  his  ears; 
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With  some  frigid  conceit,  or  some  metaphor  bold, 
He  sports,  while  the  victim  of  death  stands  appalled. 
But  justice  ere  long  may  lay  hold  on  his  throat, 
And  again  our  musician  must  alter  his  note. 

Old  Towleb. 


Up  for  the  Green. 

(A  Song  of  the  United  Irishmen.) 
By  J.  E.  PiGOT. 
— <<  Wearing  of  the  Green.'^ 

^is  the  Green — oh,  the  Green  is  the  colour  of  the  true. 

And  we '11  back  it  'gainst  the  Orange,  and  we'll  raise  it  o'er  the  blue! 

For  the  colour  of  our  Fatherland  alone  shall  here  be  seen — 

'Tis  the  colour  of  the  martyred  dead — our  own  immortal  Green. 

Then  up  for  the  Green,  boys,  and  up  for  the  Green! 

Oh,  'tis  down  to  the  dust,  and  a  shame  to  be  seen ; 

But  we 've  hands — oh,  we 've  hands,  boys,  full  strong  enough,  I  ween. 

To  rescue  and  to  raise  again  cur  ovm  immortal  Green! 

They  may  say  they  have  power  'tis  vain  to  oppose — 

'Tis  better  to  obey  and  live,  than  surely  die  as  foes ; 

But  we  scorn  all  their  threats,  boys,  whatever  they  may  mean ; 

For  we  trust  in  God  above  us,  and  we  dearly  love  the  Green. 

So  we'll  up  for  the  Green,  and  we  '11  up  for  the  Green! 

Oh,  to  die  is  far  better  than  be  curst  as  we  have  been ; 

And  we 've  hearts — oh,  we 've  hearts,  boys,  full  true  enough,  I  ween, 

To  rescue  and  to  raise  again  our  own  immortal  Green! 

They  may  swear  as  they  often  did  our  wretchedness  to  cure; 
But  we'll  never  trust  John  Bull  again,  nor  let  his  lies  allure. 
No,  we  won't — no,  we  won't,  Bull,  for  now  nor  ever  more! 
For  we 've  hopes  on  the  ocean,  and  we 've  trust  on  the  shore. 

Then  up  for  the  Green,  boys,  th  en  up  for  the  Green ! 

Shout  it  back  to  the  Sassenach,     We'll  never  sell  the  Green!" 
V  For  our  Tone  is  coming  back,  and  with  men  enough,  I  ween, 

To  rescue  and  avenge  us,  and  our  immortal  Green. 

Oh,  remember  the  days  when  their  reign  we  did  disturb, 
At  Limerick  and  Thurles — Blackwater  and  Benburb ; 
And  ask  this  proud  Saxon  if  our  blows  he  did  enjoy 
When  we  met  him  on  the  battlefield  of  France — at  Fontenoy. 

Then  we  '11  up  for  the  Green,  boys,  and  up  for  the  Green, 

Oh,  'tia  still  in  the  dust,  and  a  shame  to  be  seen ; 

But  we 've  hearts  and  we 've  hands,  boys,  full  strong  enough,  I  ween, 

To  rescue  and  to  raise  again  our  own  unsullied  Green. 


General  Munroe. 

My  name  is  George  Campbell,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
I  fought  for  old  Erin  her  rights  to  maintain, 
And  many  a  battle  I  did  undergo. 
Commanded  by  that  hero  called  General  Munroe. 

If  you  were  at  the  battle  of  Ballinahinch, 

Where  the  Croppies  assembled  to  stand  their  defence, 

It 's  many  a  battle  we  did  undergo. 

Led  on  by  that  valiant  called  General  Munroe. 
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Munroe  took  the  mountains,  the  boys  took  the  field, 

He  swore  to  these  tyrants  he  never  would  yield, 

**  Let  the  noise  of  their  cannons,  boys,  ne'er  daunt  our  soul, 

Fight  on,  my  brave  heroes,"  cried  General  Munroe. 

It  was  on  a  wide  plain  our  foes  they  did  stand. 
Full  thirteen  thousand  they  did  command, 
Their  cavalrv  guarded  by  their  entrenchments  also. 
But  defeated  they  were  by  brave  General  Munroe. 

When  our  foes  they  had  gathered  from  us  half-a-mile, 
With  undaunted  courage  our  heroes  did  smile, 
We  attacked  them  with  fury  and  drove  them  to  and  fro, 
And  laid  four  thousand  dead  by  command  of  Munroe^ 

We  fought  the  whole  day  until  night  it  came  on. 
We  never  did  lose  but  two  hundred  men, 
We  took  their  artillery  and  baggage  also, 
And  gained  a  full  victory  under  General  Munroe. 

Here 's  a  health  to  Lady  Moira,  and  long  may  she  reign. 
We  fought  our  last  battle  all  in  her  domain; 
We  fought  them  eight  hours,  beat  them  to  and  fro, 
Commanded  by  that  hero,  brave  General  Munroe, 

But  Munroe  being  wearied  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 
He  gave  a  woman  ten  guineas  the  secret  to  keep. 
When  she  got  the  money,  the  devil  tempted  her  so. 
She  sent  for  the  cavalry  and  surrendered  Munroe. 

Munroe  he  was  taken  and  placed  in  a  hall, 
It 's  for  his  dear  life  those  tyrants  did  call ; 
They  there  did  condemn  him  and  led  him  away, 
And  stuck  his  head  on  a  spear  that  very  same  day. 

His  last  words  to  his  friends,  as  we  did  understand^ 
** Never  to  yield,  until  they  would  free  their  land; 
Never  be  daunted  at  the  strength  of  your  foe, 
Until  you  claim  your  freedom,"  said  General  Munroe. 

It 's  in  came  his  sister,  and  she  dressed  in  green, 

With  a  sword  by  her  side  that  was  both  sharp  and  keen. 

She  gave  three  huzzas,  and  away  she  did  go, 

Saying,  '*  Revenge  I  will  have  for  my  brother  Munroe." 

Here 's  a  health  to  each  hero  who  for  freedom  does  stand. 
May  their  souls  rest  in  peace  who  died  for  our  land ; 
Remember  the  martyrs  were  slain  by  the  foe — 
Brave  Emmet,  Fitzgerald,  and  General  Munroe. 


Mary  Le  More. 

By  Edward  Rushton. 
As  I  strayed  o'er  the  common  on  Cork's  rugged  border, 

While  the  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet  primrose  displayed, 
I  saw  a  poor  female  whose  mental  disorder 

Her  quick  glancing  eye  and  wild  aspect  betrayed. 
On  the  ground  she  reclined,  by  the  green  fern  surrounded, 
At  her  side  speckled  daisies  and  shamrocks  abounded. 
To  its  inmost  recesses  her  heart  had  been  wounded, 

Her  sighs  were  unceasing — 'twas  Mary  Le  More.  , 
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Her  charms  by  the  keen  blast  of  sorrow  were  faded, 

Yet  the  soft  tinge  of  beauty  still  played  on  her  cheek, 
Her  tresses,  a  wreath  of  fresh  primroses  braided, 

And  sprigs  of  fresh  daisies  hung  loose  on  her  neck. 
While  with  pity  I  gazed,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  my  motherl 
See  the  blood  on  that  lash,  'tis  the  blood  of  my  brother. 
They  have  torn  his  poor  flesh,  and  they  now  strip  another, 
'Tis  Connor,  the  friend  of  poor  Mary  Le  More. 

**  Though  his  locks  were  as  white  as  the  foam  on  the  ocean, 

These  wretches  shall  find  my  poor  father  is  brave! 
My  father!"  she  cried,  with  the  wildest  emotion; 

*'Ah,  no,  my  poor  father  now  sleeps  in  the  grave. 
They  were  friends  of  his  son  and  of  freedom  who  bore  him, 
They  have  tolled  his  death-knell,  they  have  laid  the  turf  o'er  him, 
He  is  gone !  he  is  gone !  and  the  good  will  deplore  him, 
When  the  blue  wave  of  Erin  hides  Mary  Le  More." 

A  lark  from  the  gold-blossomed  furze  that  grew  near  her, 

Now  rose  and  with  energy  carolled  his  lay, 
•*Hush!  hush!"  she  continued,  "the  trumpet  sounds  clearer, 

The  horsemen  advance!  Erin's  daughters  away! 
Ah,  soldiers,  'twas  foul,  while  the  cabin  was  burning, 
And  the  father  lay  dead,  the  poor  daughter  was  mourning, 
Oh,  hide  with  the  sea-mew,  ye  maids,  and  take  warning. 

These  wretches  have  ruined  poor  Mary  Le  More." 

**Away,  bring  the  ointment.    0  God,  see  those  lashes! 

Alas,  my  poor  brother !  Come,  dry  up  those  tears ; 
Anon  we  '11  have  vengeance  for  these  dreadful  gashes! 

The  raven,  its  omen,  already  appears. 
By  day  the  green  grave  that  lies  under  the  willow 
With  wild  flowers  I  '11  strew,  and  at  night  make  my  pillow, 
And  the  weary  at  last  shall  liave  rest,  for  the  billow 

Shall  furnish  a  death-bed  for  Mary  Le  More." 

Thus  raved  the  poor  maniac,  in  tones  more  heart-rending 

Than  Sanity's  voice  ever  poured  on  the  ear. 
When  lo!  on  the  heath,  and  their  march  towards  her  bending, 

A  troop  of  fierce  cavalry  chanced  to  appear. 
"Oh,  the  fiends!"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  wild  horror  started. 
Then  screaming  in  terror,  with  frenzy  she  darted. 
The  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  slowly  departed. 

And  sighed  for  the  wrongs  of  poor  Mary  Le  More. 


The  Patriot's  Bride. 

By  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 

On!  give  me  back  that  royal  dream 

My  fancy  wrought. 
When  I  have  seen  your  sunny  eyes 

Grow  moist  with  thought ; 
And  fondly  hoped,  dear  love,  your  heart  from  mine 

Its  spell  had  caught ; 
And  laid  me  down  to  dream  that  dream  divine, 

But  true,  methought, 
Of  how  my  life's  long  task  would  be,  to  make  yours  blessed  as  it  onghtt 
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For  your  sweet  sake, 
To  watch  with  you — dear  friend,  with  you! — 

Its  wonders  break ; 
The  sparkling  Spring  in  that  bright  face  to  see 

Its  mirror  make — 
On  Summer  morns  to  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing 

By  linn  and  lake ! 

And  know  your  voice,  your  magic  voice,  could  still  a  grander  music  wake  J 

On  some  old  shell-strewn  rock  to  sit 

In  Autumn  eves, 
Where  grey  Killiney  cools  the  torrid  air 

Hot  Autumn  weaves ; 
Or  by  that  Holy  Well  in  mountain  lone 

AVhere  faith  believes 
(Fain  would  I  believe)  its  secret,  darling,  wish 

True  love  achieves. 
Yet,  oh!  its  Saint  was  not  more  pure  than  she  to  whom  my  fond  heart 
cleaves. 

To  see  the  dark  mid-winter  night 

Pass  like  a  noon, 
Sultry  with  thought  from  minds  that  teemed, 

And  glowed  like  June ; 
Whereto  would  pass  in  sculp'd  and  pictured  train 

Art's  magic  boon ; 
And  music  thrill  v/ith  many  a  haughty  strain, 

And  dear  old  tune. 
Till  hearts  grew  sad  to  hear  the  destined  hour  to  part  had  come  so  soon. 

To  wake  the  old  weird  world  that  sleeps 

In  Irish  lore ; 
The  strains  sweet  foreign  Spenser  sung 

By  Mulla's  shore; 
Dear  Curran's  airy  thoughts,  like  purple  birds 

That  shine  and  soar ; 
Tone's  fiery  hopes,  and  all  the  deathless  vows 

That  Grattan  swore ; 
The  songs  that  once  our  own  dear  Davis  sung — ah,  me !  to  sing  no  more. 

To  search  with  mother-love  the  gifts 

Our  land  can  boast — 
Soft  Ema's  isles,  Neagh's  wooded  slopes, 

Clare's  iron  coast ; 
Kildare,  whose  legends  grey  our  bosoms  stir 

With  fay  and  ghost ; 
Gray  Mourne,  green  Antrim,  purple  Glenmalur — 

Lene's  fairy  host; 
With  raids  to  many  a  foreign  land  to  learn  to  love  dear  Ireland  most. 

And  all  those  proud  old  victor  fields 

We  thrill  to  name ; 
Whose  memories  are  the  stars  that  light 

Long  nights  of  shame ; 
The  Cairn,  the  Dun,  the  Rath,  the  Tower,  the  Keep, 

That  still  proclaim 
In  chronicles  of  clay  and  stone,  how  true,  how  deep 

Was  Eire's  fame. 

Oh!  we  shall  see  them  all  with  her,  that  dear,  dear  friend  we  two  have 
loved  the  same. 
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Yet,  ah!  how  truer,  tenderer  still 

Methought  did  seem 
That  scene  of  tranquil  joy,  that  happy  home, 

By  Dodder's  stream; 
The  morning  smile,  that  grew  a  fixed  star 

With  love-lit  beam, 
The  ringing  laugh,  locked  hands,  and  all  the  far 

And  shining  stream 
Of  daily  love,  that  made  our  daily  life  diviner  than  a  dream. 

Por  still  to  me,  dear  friend,  dear  Love, 

Or  both — dear  Wife, 
Your  image  comes  with  serious  thoughts, 

But  tender  rife ; 
No  idle  plaything  to  caress  or  chide 

In  sport  or  strife. 
But  my  best  chosen  friend,  companion,  guide. 

To  walk  through  life, 
Linked  hand  in  hand,  two  equal,  loving  friends,  true  husband  and  true  wife. 

The  Patriot  Mother. 

By  Mrs.  K.  I.  O'Doherty. 
**  Come,  tell  us  the  name  of  the  rebelly  crew 
Who  lifted  the  pike  on  the  Curragh  with  you ; 
Come,  tell  us  the  treason,  and  then  you  '11  be  free, 
Or  else  right  quickly  you  '11  swing  from  the  high  gallows  tree.** 

*'Alanna/  alannal  the  shadow  of  shame 
Has  never  yet  fallen  upon  one  of  your  name, 
And  oh!  may  the  food  from  my  bosom  you  drew. 
In  your  veins  turn  to  poison,  iiyou  turn  untrue. 

**  The  foul  words — oh!  let  them  not  blacken  your  tongue, 
That  would  prove  to  your  friends  and  your  country  a  wrongs 
Or  the  curse  of  a  mot5ier,  so  bitter  and  dread. 
With  the  wrath  of  the  Lord — may  they  fall  on  your  head  I 

**  I  have  no  one  but  you  in  the  whole  world  wide, 
Yet  false  to  your  pledge,  you 'd  ne'er  stand  at  my  side; 
If  a  traitor  you  lived,  you 'd  be  farther  away 
Prom  my  heart  than,  if  true,  you  were  wrapped  in  the  clay. 
**  Oh !  deeper  and  darker  the  mourning  would  be. 
For  your  falsehood  so  base,  than  your  death  proud  and  free. 
Dearer,  far  dearer  than  ever  to  me. 
My  darling,  you  '11  be  on  the  brave  gallows  tree. 
•*  'Tis  holy,  agra,  from  the  bravest  and  best — 
Go!  go!  from  my  heart,  and  be  joined  with  the  rest, 
'  Alannat  machrte!  0  alanna,  machreel 
Sure  a  *  stag'*  and  a  traitor  you  never  will  be." 
There 's  no  look  of  a  traitor  upon  the  young  brow 
That 's  raised  to  the  tempters  so  haughtily  now ; 
No  traitor  e'er  held  up  the  firm  head  so  high — 
"No  traitor  e'er  showed  such  a  proud  flashing  eye. 
On  the  high  gallows  tree!  on  the  brave  gallows  tree! 
Where  smiled  leaves  and  blossoms,  his  sad  doom  met  he! 
But  it  never  bore  blossom  so  pure  or  so  fair. 
As  the  heart  of  the  martyr  that  hangs  from  it  there. 

*  "  Stasf,"  an  Informer. 
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Carroll  Bawn. 

179S. 

'TwAS  in  the  town  of  Wexford 

They  sentenced  him  to  die ; 
'TSvas  in  the  town  of  Wexford 

They  built  the  gallows  liigh ; 
And  there  one  summer  morning 

When  beamed  the  gentle  dawn, 
Upon  that  cursM  gibbet 

They  hung  my  Carroll  Bawn. 

Oh !  he  was  true  and  loyal, 

Oh,  he  was  proud  and  fair. 
And  only  nineteen  summers 

Shone  on  his  golden  hair ; 
And  when  his  gallant  brothers 

Had  grasped  the  pike  in  hand, 
Where  the  green  flag  streamed  the  fairest, 

He  stood  for  native  land. 

I  saw  him  cross  the  heather 

With  his  bold  company, 
And  from  the  rising  hill -side 

He  waved  his  hand  to  me ; 
Then  on  my  wild  heart  settled 

A  load  of  woe  and  pain. 
Mo  bhron!  its  throbbing  told  me 

We 'd  never  meet  again. 

They  fought  the  Saxon  foemen. 

By  Slaney's  glancing  wave ; 
But  brutal  strength  o'er  powered 

The  gallant  and  the  brave ; 
And  in  the  fight  which  followed 

That  day  of  misery. 
Sore  wounded  he  was  taken, 

My  Carroll  Bawn  Machree. 

Oh,  fareer  gairl  that  ever 

I  saw  the  dreadful  sight, 
His  locks  all  damply  hanging, 

His  cheeks  so  deadly  wliite; 
What  wonder  if  my  ringlets 

Were  changed  from  dark  to  grey — 
Or  if  the  blessed  hand  of  God 

Had  ta'en  my  life  away. 

'Twas  in  the  town  of  Werford 

They  sentenced  him  to  die; 
'Twas  in  the  town  of  Wexford 

They  built  the  gallows  high ; 
With  form  erect  and  manly, 

And  look  of  scornful  pride, 
For  Ireland's  faith  and  freedom 

My  true  love  nobly  died. 

The  meadow  path  is  lonely, 
The  hearth  is  cold  and  dim, 

And  the  silent  churchyard  blossom 
Blooms  softly  over  him ; 


And  my  heart  is  ever  yearning 
For  the  calm  rest  coming  on, 

When  its  weary  pulse  lies  sleeping 
Beside  my  Carroll  Bawn. 


The  Irishman. 

By  James  Orb. 
(A  United  Irishman  who  fought  at  Antrim.) 

The  savage  loves  his  native  shore, 

Though  rude  the  soil  and  chill  the  air ; 
Then  well  may  Erin's  sons  adore 

Their  isle  which  nature  formed  so  fair, 
What  flood  reflects  a  shore  so  sweet 

As  Shannon  great,  or  pastoral  Bann? 
Or  v/ho  a  friend  or  foe  can  meet 

So  ge.iorous  as  an  Irishman? 

His  hand  is  rash,  his  heart  is  warm, 

But  honesty  is  still  his  guide ; 
None  more  repents  a  deed  of  harm, 

And  none  forgives  with  nobler  pride. 
He  may  be  duped,  but  won't  be  dared — 

ISTore  fit  to  practise  than  to  plan; 
Ho  (>,^r\y  earns  his  poor  reward. 

And  spends  it  like  an  Irishman. 

If  ptrar>ge  -^r  poor,  for  you  he'll  pay, 

And  guide  to  where  you  safe  may  be. 
If  you  're  his  guest  while  e'er  you  stay 

His  cottage  holds  a  jubilee. 
His  inmost  soul  he  will  unlock, 

And  if  he  may  your  secret  scan, 
Your  confidence  he  scorns  to  mock, 

For  faithful  is  an  Irishman. 

By  honour  bound  in  woe  or  weal, 

Whate'er  she  bids  he  dares  to  do  5 
Try  him  with  bribes — they  won't  prevail ; 

Prove  him  in  fire — you  '11  find  him  true. 
He  seeks  not  safety,  let  his  post 

Be  where  it  ought  in  danger's  van ; 
And  if  the  field  of  fame  be  lost, 

It  won't  be  by  an  Irishman. 

Erin !  loved  land !  from  age  to  age. 

Be  thou  more  great,  more  famed  and  free! 
May  peace  be  thine,  or  shouldst  thou  wag* 

Defensive  war — cheap  victory. 
May  plenty  bloom  in  every  field, 

Which  gentle  breezes  softly  fan. 
And  cheerful  smiles  serenely  gild 

The  homo  of  every  Irishman ! 
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Here's  a  Chorus. 

By  R.  D.  Williams. 

HSRl's  a  chorus  I — Irish  slaves — 

End  your  quarrels! — end  your  quarrels! 
Thunders  roll  from  Emmet's  grave — 

Chains  or  laurels ! — chains  or  laurels ! 
Hear  the  gory  shade  of  Tone — 

End  your  quarrels ! — end  your  quarrels ! 
Freedom  loves  the  brave  alone, 

Chains  or  laurels!— chains  or  laurels! 

Union  makes  the  nations  great, 

End  your  quarrels! — end  your  quarrels! 
By  the  graves  of  Ninety-eight, 

Chains  or  laurels ! — chains  or  laurels ! 
Strike  together,  one  and  all — 

End  your  quarrels ! — end  your  quarrels ! 
More  than  Cashel's  rock  shall  fall. 

Chains  or  laurels! — chains  or  laurels! 

By  a  thousand  fields  of  blood, 

End  your  quarrels ! — end  your  quarrels! 
Where  your  sires  for  freedom  stood — 

Chains  or  laurels! — chains  or  laurels! 
Wherefore  kneel  we  in  the  dust? 

End  your  quarrels ! — end  your  quarrels ! 
Steel  is  true  and  God  is  just. 

Chains  or  laurels! — chains  or  laurels! 


Henry  Downs. 

(A  Birr  shoemaker,  and  a  private  in  the  King's  Co. 
Kegiment,  who  joined  the  "  rebels.") 

Bravb  patriotic  Irish  friends. 

Who  act  on  Union's  plan. 
Of  him  who  fought  to  gain  your  ends, 

The  glorious  rights  of  man, 
I  sing  the  never-dying  feats, 

Let  all  encore  the  sounds, 
While  every  echo  round  repeats, 

Green  Erin  lost  her  Downs. 

Beneath  high  heaven's  azure  vault 

A  finer  youth  ne'er  stood, 
With  him  each  action,  word,  and  thought 

Were  used  for  Ireland's  good. 
While  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth 

Among  mankind  abounds, 
All  men  will  prize  the  Irish  youth, 

The  famous  Henry  Downs. 

Young  Downs  for  Ireland's  freedom  fought 

On  Erin's  verdant  plains, 
We  '11  all  keep  him  alive  in  thought, 

While  blood  flows  in  her  veins. 
He  rushed  forth  tyrants  to  repel, 

Through  dangers,  scars,  and  wounds, 
And  many  an  Orange  villain  fell 

Beneath  the  hand  of  Downs. 
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When  we  had  almost  beat  our  foe. 

And  set  green  Erin  free. 
The  trembling  tyrants  did  propose 

A  partial  amnesty. 
By  this  old  scheme  they  soon  withdrew 

The  unsuspecting  clowns. 
But  while  they  could,  a  noble  few. 

Resisted  with  brave  Downs. 

Prevent,  my  brethren,  if  you  can, 

Your  manly  tears  to  flow ; 
Young  Downs,  that  brave  United  man. 

To  Dublin  then  did  go. 
That  chief  of  pimps  and  panders,  Sirr, 

In  his  nocturnal  rounds. 
Came  on  the  manly  pride  of  Birr, 

The  patriot  Henry  Downs. 

The  cowardly  villain  forward  made 

Our  hero  to  arrest, 
But  the  Irish  Casca  broke  his  blade 

Against  the  ruffian's  breast. 
Alone,  some  time  the  youth  withstood 

'Gainst  all  his  trained  blood-hounds, 
"I'll  fight  till  death  for  Ireland's  good,'* 

Says  Erin's  martyr  Downs. 

At  length  by  Sirr's  myrmidons  hemmed. 

Then  by  court-martial  tried, 
And  by  court-martial,  alas !  condemned. 

And  hanged  at  Malahide. 
Oh,  is  he  dead?  of  Mill's  race 

Gay  Union  still  surrounds, 
We  swear  by  Him  that  fills  all  space, 

Revenge  we  '11  have  for  Downs. 

Now  rally,  oh.  United  sons 

Of  Green  Erin-go-Bragh ! 
Rush  on,  rush  on,  with  pikes  and  guns. 

Repeal  the  tyrant's  law. 
To  burst  your  country's  heavy  yoke, 

And  trample  Kings  and  Crowns, 
Have  liberty  on  every  stroke, 

And  still  remember  Downs. 


Dear  Oid  Ireland. 

By  Captain  Dow^ning. 
Fab  from  the  hills  of  Innisfail 

We  meet  in  love  to-night. 
Some  from  the  scattered  Clan  na  Gael, 

With  spirits  warm  and  bright. 
Why  do  we  meet  ?  'tis  to  repeat 

Our  vows  both  night  and  day 
To  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 

We're  not  the  fortune-favoured  kind. 

But  rugged  sons  of  toil, 
We've  got  the  muscle  and  the  mind. 

That 's  sprung  from  Irish  soil ; 
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Our  toil  being  done,  and  night  come  on. 

We  meet  to  work  and  pray 
For  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  I 

Some  left  her  shores  long  years  ago, 

Some  never  saw  her  hills, 
But  for  her  glory  and  her  woe 

Each  faithful  bosom  thrills. 
We  give  no  cheers,  but  vow  her  tears 

Revenge  shall  wipe  away — 
All !  dear  Old  Ii  eland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

We  've  read  of  how  our  fathers  fought, 

And  how  our  fathers  died ; 
How  creeds  divided  where  they  ought 

To  muster  side  by  side, 
We  count  the  cost  what  faction  lost, 

And  cast  the  fiend  away — 
For  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah  1 

Let  cowards  bend  in  abject  prayer, 

Let  tyrants  frown  and  threat, 
Be  ours  the  duty  to  prepare 

With  swords  and  bayonet. 
Let  babblers  cease  to  prate  of  peace, 

God  send  us  war  we  say, 
For  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

Our  fathers  died  in  olden  time, 

And  left  a  heritage — 
(And  loving  Ireland  was  their  crime)— 

Of  blood  and  hate  and  rage ; 
And  by  the  cross,  there 's  been  no  loss. 

We  hate  as  strong  as  they ; 
For  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

Once  more  upon  the    felon's  track," 

Red  with  our  father's  blood, 
And  woe  unto  the  men  that  slack 

Our  spirit's  burning  flood. 
The  green  above !  revenge  and  love ! 

Forward  and  march  away — 
For  dear  Old  Ireland,  brave  Old  Ireland — 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah ! 


The  Rising:  of  the  Moon. 
By  J.  K  Casey.  ("Leo.") 

"  Oh,  then,  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Farrell, 

Tell  me  why  you  hurry  so?" 
"Hush,  ma  houchal,  hush  and  listen;" 

And  his  cheeks  were  all  agiow : 
*'I  bear  ordhers  from  the  captain — 

Get  j'ou  ready  quick  and  soon ; 
For  the  pikes  must  be  together 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon.". 


At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 
At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 
For  the  pikes  must  be  to^eUier 
At  the  risin'  of  the  mooo. 

*'  Oh,  then,  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Farrell, 

SVherc  the  gath'rin*  is  to  be?* 
"  In  the  ould  spot  by  the  river, 

llitfht  well  known  to  you  and  me; 
One  word  more — for  signal  token, 
Whistle  up  the  niarchin'  tune,  . 
With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder. 
By  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

By  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

By  the  risin'  of  the  moon, 

With  your  pike  upon  your  shoiuider. 

By  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

Out  from  many  a  mud-wall  cabin 

Eyes  were  watching  through  that  night ; 
Many  a  manly  breast  was  throbbing 

For  the  blessed  warning  light. 
Murmurs  passed  along  the  valleys. 
Like  the  banshee's  lonely  croon, 
And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing 
At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon, 

And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

There,  beside  the  singing  river, 

That  dark  mass  of  men  was  seen — 
Far  above  the  seining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  Green. 
*'  Death  to  ev'ry  foe  and  traitor ! 

Forward!  strike  the  marchin' tune. 
And  hurrah,  my  boys,  lor  freedom  I 
'Tia  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

'Tis  the  risin'  of  the  moon, 

'Tis  the  risin' of  the  moon. 

And  hurrah,  m}"-  boys,  for  freedom t 

*Tis  the  risin'  of  the  mooo. 

Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate 
(Oh,  what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 
Fills  the  name  of  Ninety-Eight!) 
Yet,  thank  God,  e'en  still  are  beating 
Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Vv  iio  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 
At  the  risin'  of  the  moon ! 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon, 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  ridin'  of  the  moon. 


The  Burningr  of  5cuilabogue 
Barn. 

By  Benjamin  P.  Binns. 

YoTJNG  Dermot  was  a  comely  youth, 

And  Norah  was  the  village  pride ; 
Sweet  emblem  both  of  love  aiid  truth 

As  e'er  walked  on  fair  Slaney's  side. 
He  played  his  pipe,  she  sang  her  songs. 

Reclined  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree; 
The  story  was  dear  Erin's  wrongs, 

The  theme — true  love  and  liberty. 
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Too  soon  the  savage  Orange  band, 

With  rage  their  peaceful  cottage  fired ; 

Spread  desolation  o'er  the  land, 
Revenge!   brave  Dermot's  breast  in- 
spired. 

He  said,  "  Sweet  Nora,  I  '11  be  true; 

With  speed  to  battle  I  must  flee ; 
When  peace  returns,  we  '11  then  renew 

Our  vows  to  love  and  liberty." 

He  seized  the  pike — to  Wexford's  plains 

With  patriotic  ardour  flew. 
And  took  command  of  many  swains 

Who  like  himself  oppression  knew — 
Unequal  war  with  British  foe, 

Their  grape  shot,  guns,  artillery 
Laid  freedom's  valiant  champions  low, 

And  triumphed  over  liberty. 

The  battle's  fury  oft  did  rage, 

"  Liberty  or  death !"  the  patriot  cheer ; 
The  bloody  deeds  on  Erin's  page, 

Committed  by  her  foes  appear. 
No  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  bravo, 

No  retribution  for  the  past ; 
Shall  hope  our  faithful  bosoms  leave? 

No — perish  that  thought  from  every 
heart. 

The  foe,  no  boast  in  truth  can  make, 

To  compromise,  at  length  he 's  driven ; 
For  many  prisoners  we  did  take, 

To  answer  for  their  deeds  to  heaven. 
Some  brave,  some  gallant  men,  'tis  true, 

We  thought  them  safe  from  any  rogue; 
To  be  exchanged — Orange  and  Blue 

We  placed  in  barn  at  ScuUabogue. 

The  generous  freeman's  heart  is  brave ; 

No  treacherous  deeds — e'en  to  his  foes; 
But  reckless  tyrants — Castle  knave. 

Such  vulgar  weakness  never  knows — 
The  subtle  Goohe — the  Castle  Scribe, 

Two  agents  sent  (the  damned  rogue), 
To  tamper,  wheedle,  urge  and  bribe — 

They  fired  the  barn  at  ScuUabogue ! 

They  did  that  deed — the  onus  laid 
On  Catholic  zeal  (the  perjured  band), 

And  no  man  dare  the  truth  declare, 
Terror  and  death  stalked  through  the 
land. 

Dissenters  then  this  tale  thought  true ; 

The  Union's  strength  faded  away. 
Protections  claimed,  turned  all  pale  blue, 

And  Granu's  sons  then  lost  the  day. 

Like  lightning  flashing  on  the  sight, 
In  modest  green  attire  arrayed 

Came  Norah,  burning  for  the  fight, 
Too  late — her  love  was  prisoner  made. 
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She  saw  brave  Dermot  basely  tried. 

Suspended  on  a  blighted  tree ; 
She  bowed  her  beauteous  head  and  died. 
Thus  perished — Love  and  Liberty! 


By  Memory  Inspired. 
By  J.  Keabney. 
A  ir — '  *  Cruiskeen  Lavm, " 

By  memory  inspired 

And  love  of  country  fired, 
The  deeds  of  Men  I  love  to  dwell  upon; 

And  the  patriotic  glow 

Of  my  spirit  must  bestow 
A  tribute  to  O'Connell  that  is  gone,  boys, 
gone, 

Here 's  a  memory  to  the  friends  that  are 

gone. 

In  October  'Ninety- Seven — 

May  his  soul  find  rest  in  Heaven — 
William  Orr  to  execution  was  led  on : 

The  jury,  drunk,  agreed 

That  Irish  was  his  creed : 
For  perjury  and  threats  drove  them  on, 
boys,  on : 

Here 's  the  memory  of  John  Mitchel  that 
is  gone! 

In  'Ninety-Eight — the  month  July — 
The  informer's  pay  was  high; 
W^hen  Reynolds  gave  the  gallows  brave 
MacCann ; 
But  MacCann  was  Reynolds  first — 
One  could  not  allay  his  thirst; 
So  he  brought  up  Bond  and  Byrne  that 

are  gone,  boys,  gone : 
Here's  the  memory  of  the  friends  that 
are  gone! 

We  saw  a  nation's  t-ears 
Shed  for  J ohn  and  Henry  Shearea ; 
Betrayed  by  Judas,  Captain  Armstrong; 
We  may  forgive,  but  yet 
We  never  can  forget 
The  poisoning  of  Maguire  that  is  gone, 

boys,  gone: 
Our  high  Star  and  true  Apostle  that  is 
gone! 

How  did  Lord  Edward  die? 
Like  a  man,  without  a  sigh  I 
But  he  left  his  handiwork  on  Major  Swan  I 
But  Sirr,  with  steel-clad  breast. 
And  coward  heart  at  best. 
Left  us  cause  to  mourn  Lord  Edward  that 

is  gone,  boys,  gone  : 
Here's  the  memory  of  our  friends  that 
are  gone! 
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September,  'Eighteen-Three 
Closed  this  cruel  history, 
When  Emmet's  blood  the  scaffold  flowed 
upon: 

Oh,  had  their  spirits  been  wise, 
They  might  then  realise 
Their  freedom — but  we  drink  to  Mitcliel 

that  is  gone,  boys,  gone : 
Here  's  the  memory  of  the  friends  that 
are  gone. 


Dear  Land. 

By  John  O'Hagan. 

When  comes  the  day,  all  hearts  to  weigh, 

If  staunch  they  be,  or  vile, 
Shall  we  forget  the  sacred  debt 

We  owe  our  mother  isle? 
My  native  heath  is  brown  beneath. 

My  native  waters  blue ; 
But  crimson  red  o'er  both  shall  spread, 

Ere  I  am  false  to  you. 

Dear  land — 

Ere  I  am  false  to  you. 

When  I  behold  your  mountains  bold — 

Your  noble  lakes  and  streams — 
A  mingled  tide  of  grief  and  pride 

Within  my  bosom  teams. 
I  think  of  all  your  long,  dark  thrall — 

Your  martyrs  brave  and  true ; 
And  daah  apart  the  tears  that  start — 

We  must  not  iveep  for  you, 

Dear  land — 

We  must  not  weep  for  you. 

My  grandsire  died  his  home  beside, 

They  seized  and  hanged  him  there; 
His  only  crime,  in  evil  time, 

Your  hallowed  green  to  wear. 
Across  the  main  his  brothers  twain 

Were  sent  to  pine  and  rue ; 
And  still  they  turned,  with  hearts  that 
burned. 

In  hopeless  love  to  you, 

Dear  land — 

In  hopeless  love  to  you. 

My  boyish  ear  still  clung  to  hear 

Of  Erin's  pride  of  yore, 
Ere  Norman  foot  had  dared  pollute 

Her  independent  shore ; 
Of  chiefs,  long  dead,  who  rose  to  head 

Some  gallant  patriot  few, 
Till  all  my  aim  on  earth  became 

To  strike  one  blow  for  you, 

Dear  land — 

To  strike  one  blow  for  you. 
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What  path  is  best  your  rights  to  wresty 
Let  other  heads  divine ; 

By  work  or  word,  with  voice  or  sword, 
To  follow  them  be  mine. 

The  breast  that  zeal  and  hatred  steel, 
No  terrors  can  subdue ; 

If  death  should  come,  that  martyrdom 
W ere  sweet,  endured  for  you. 

Dear  land- 
Were  svreet,  endured  for  you. 


Wake  of  William  Orr. 

By  Dr.  Drennan. 
Here  our  murdered  brother  lies, 
Wake  him  not  with  women's  cries ; 
Mourn  the  way  that  manhood  ought. 
Sit  in  silent  trance  of  thought. 

Write  his  merits  on  your  mind, 
Morals  pure  and  manners  kind ; 
In  his  head,  as  on  a  hill, 
Virtue  placed  her  citadel. 

Why  cut  off  in  palmy  youth? 
Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth. 
Countrymen,  Unite,  he  cried, 
And  died — for  what  his  Saviour  died, 

God  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Love, 
Let  it  not  Thy  vengeance  move, 
Let  it  not  Thy  lightnings  draw, 
A  nation  guillotined  by  law. 

Hapless  Nation!  rent  and  torn, 
Thou  wert  early  taught  to  mourn, 
Warfare  of  six  hundred  years! 
Epochs  marked  with  blood  and  tears. 

Hunted  through  thy  native  grounds. 
Or  flung  reward  to  human  hounds ; 
Each  one  pulled  and  tore  his  share, 
Heedless  of  thy  deep  despair. 

Hapless  Nation — hapless  Land, 
Heap  of  uncementimg  sand! 
Crumbled  by  a  foreign  weight, 
And  by  worse,  domestic  hate. 

God  of  Mercy!  God  of  Peace! 
Make  the  mad  confusion  cease; 
O'er  the  mental  chaos  move, 
Through  it  speak  the  light  of  love. 

Monstrous  and  unhappy  sight! 
Brothers'  blood  will  not  unite ; 
Holy  oil  and  holy  water 
Mix,  and  fill  the  world  with  slaughter. 

Who  is  she  with  aspect  wild? 
The  widowed  mother  with  her  child, 
Child  new  stirring  in  the  womb! 
Husband  waiting  for  the  tomb! 
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Angel  of  this  sacred  place, 
Cabn  her  soul  and  whisper  peace, 
Cord,  or  axe,  or  Guillotin' 
Make  the  sentence — nob  the  sin. 

Here  we  watch  our  brother's  sleep, 
Watch  with  us,  but  do  not  weep ; 
"Watch  with  us  through  dead  of  night, 
But  expect  the  morning  light. 

Conquer  fortune — persevere! — 
Lo!  it  breaks  the  morning  clear  I 
The  cheerful  cock  awakes  the  skies, 
S^he  day  is  come — arise! — arise  1 

Glee. 

Tune — **  WhT/,  Soldier  why" 

ASCHIBED  TO  T.  WOLFE  TONE. 

Why,  Erins,  why, 

Should  you  submit  to  tyranny? 
Why,  Erins,  why, 

'Tis  better  far  to  die. 
When  nature  cries, 

And  famine  stares  you  in  the  face, 
'Tis  time  to  rise, 

Or  else  despise 
The  rights  of  man,  and  furnish  Pitt 

With  more  supplies! 

'Tis  but  in  vain, 

Your  privileges  bought  and  sold ; 
'Tis  but  in  vain 

For  Erins  to  complain ; 
The  next  campaign 

May  thousands  send  into  their  graves, 
Then  they're  free  from  pain; 

But  those  who  remain 
Must  kiss  the  rod  of  slavery, 

And  hug  their  chain. 

Erins  maintaia 

Their  rights  which  Erin  bled  for,  sirs, 
Erins  maintain, 

Remember  your  millions  slain! 
Remember  Edward's*  name! 

His  fortitude  points  out  the  way 
Your  freedom  to  regain ; 

But  should  tyrants  still  remain 
*  4f  •  # 

Must  stop  their  reign. 


The  Saxon  Shilling:. 
By  Kevin  T.  Buggy. 
Habk  a  martial  sound  is  heard — 

The  march  of  soldiers,  fifing,  drumming; 
Eyes  are  staring,  hearts  are  stirred — 
For  bold  recruits  the  brave  are  coming. 
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Ribands  flaunting,  feathers  gay — 
The  sounds  and  sights  are  surely  thrill- 
ing, 

Dazzled  village  youths  to-day 
Will  crowd  to  take  the  Saxon  Shilling. 

Ye,  whose  spirits  will  not  bow 

In  peace  to  parish  tyrants  longer — 

Ye,  who  wear  the  villain  brow, 

And  ye  who  pine  in  hopeless  hunger — 

Fools,  without  the  brave  man's  faith — 
All  slaves  and  starvelings  who  are  . 
willing 

To  sell  yourselves  to  shame  and  death — 
Accept  the  fatal  Saxon  Shilling, 

Ere  you  from  your  mountains  go 

To  feel  the  scourge  of  foreign  fever. 
Swear  to  serve  the  faithless  foe 

That  lures  you  from  your  land  for  ever  I 
Swear  henceforth  its  tools  to  be — 

To  slaughter  trained  by  ceaseless  drill- 
ing- 
Honour,  home,  and  liberty, 

Abandoned  for  a  Saxon  Shilling, 

Go— to  find,  'mid  crime  and  toil, 

The  doom  to  which  such  guilt  is  hurried, 
Go — to  leave  on  Indian  soil 

Your  bones  to  bleach,accurs'd,unburiedl 
Go — to  crush  the  just  and  brave, 

Whose  wrongs  with  wrath  the  world 
are  filling, 
Go — to  slay  each  brother  slave, 

Or  spurn  the   blood-stained  Saxon 
Shilling, 

Irish  hearts !  why  should  you  bleed, 
To  swell  the  tide  of  British  glory — 

Aiding  despots  in  their  need, 

W^ho've  changed  our  green  so  oft  to 
gory? 

None,  save  those  who  wish  to  see 

The  noblest  killed,  the  meanest  killing. 

And  true  hearts  severed  from  the  free, 
Will  take  again  the  Saxon  Shilling, 

Irish  youths !  reserve  your  strength 

Until  an  hour  of  glorious  duty, 
When  Freedom's  smile  shall  cheer  at 
length 

The  land  of  bravery  and  beauty. 
Bribes  and  threats,  oh,  heed  no  more — 
Let  nought  but  Justice  make  you 
willing 

To  leave  your  own  dear  Island  shore. 
For  those  who  send  the  Saxon  Shilling, 


*JLQvd  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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Watch  and  JiVait. 

By  C.  G.  Duffy. 

5adlt  as  a  muffled  drum, 

Toll  the  hours  of  long  probation ; 
Let  them  toll,  the  stable  soul 
Can  work  and  wait  to  build  a  nation. 
Curse  or  groan 
Never  more  shall  own, 
But  our  stilled  hearts  are  patient 
As  a  stone. 

Yes,  as  patient  as  a  stone, 

Till  we  're  struck  in  hate  or  ire ; 
Then  the  dint  will  fall  on  flint, 
And  send  them  back  a  stream  of  fire ! 
Wait,  boys,  wait, 
Ready  for  your  fate. 
Prompt  as  powder  to  the  linstock  ' 
Soon  or  late ! 

Let  ns  gather  Love  and  help 

Won  from  native  friends  and  foemen ; 
How  little  loth  the  hearts  of  both, 
We  read  in  many  a  glorious  omen. 
No,  boys,  no; 
Let  no  word  or  blow 
Brand  a  native  Irish  brother 
As  our  foe. 

Holy  Freedom's  pealing  voice 

Willing  slaves  hath  never  woken ; 
Ireland's  trance  was  ignorance, 
And  Knowledge  all  her  spells  hath 
broken. 

Hell  and  night 
Vanish  from  her  sight, 
Aa  when  God  pronounced  aforetime 
Be  there  light. 

Cherish  well  this  sacred  flam©, 

Feed  its  lamp  with  care  and  patience; 
From  God  it  came,  its  destined  aim, 
To  burst  the  fetters  of  the  nations. 
Now,  boys,  now, 
Why  should  we  bow? 
When  the  promised  day  is  dawning, 
And  that 's  now. 

Brothers,  if  this  day  should  set, 

Another  yet  must  crown  our  freedom, 

That  will  come,  with  roll  of  drum, 
And  trampling  files  with  men  to  lead 
them; 

Who  can  save 
Renegade  or  slave, 
fbrtone  only  twines  her  garlSmda 
For  the  brave ! 
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Lines  written  after  the  TriaJ 
of  Robert  Emmet. 

By  Dr.  Drbnnan. 

Prostrate,  unarmed,  no  more  alive, 
Had  ceased  Kil  ward  en's  breath, 

The  savage  strife  was  then  to  give 
A  death  wound  after  death. 

When  Emmet,  self-convicted,  stood, 

In  fate  already  hung, 
Longed  to  taste  the  blood 

And  piked  him  with  his  tongue. 

Now,  which  of  these  barbarians  say, 
Waged  the  most  bloody  war, 

The  savag6  of  the  bloody  fray, 
Or  savage  of  the  Bar?; 


Bide  Your  Time.. 
By  M.  J.  Barry. 

Bide  your  time — the  morn  is  breaking 

Bright  with  freedom's  blessed  ray- 
Millions,  from  their  trance  awaking, 

Soon  shall  stand  in  firm  array. 
Man  shall  fetter  man  no  longer ! 

Liberty  shall  march  sublime : 
Every  moment  makes  you  stronger — 

Firm,  unshrinking,  Bide  your  time. 

Bide  your  time — one  false  step  taken 

Perils  all  you  yet  have  done ; 
Undismayed,  erect,  unshaken, 

Watch  and  wait,  and  all  is  won. 
'Tis  not  by  a  rash  endeavour 

Men  or  states  to  greatness  climb : 
Would  you  win  your  rights  for  ever, 

Calm  and  thoughtful,  Bide  your  time. 

Bide  your  time — your  worst  transgres- 
sion 

Were  to  strike,  and  strike  in  vain. 

He,  whose  arm  would  smite  oppression. 
Must  not  need  to  smite  again ! 

Danger  makes  the  brave  man  steady- 
Rashness  is  the  coward's  crime ; 

Be  for  Freedom's  battle  ready 
When  it  comes— but,  Bide  your  timh. 
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Savourneen  Deetish. 

On !  the  moments  were  sad  when  my  love  and  I  parted, 

Savourneen  deelish  Eileen  oge, 
I  kissed  off  the  tear  and  was  nigh  broken-hearted, 

Savourneen,  etc. 
Warm  was  her  cheek,  as  it  hung  on  my  shoulder; 
Damp  was  her  hand,  and  no  marble  was  colder ; 
I  felt  that  I  never  again  should  behold  her, 

Savourneen,  etc. 

When  the  word  of  command  set  our  troops  into  motion^ 

Savourneen,  etc. 
I  buckled  on  my  knapsack,  to  cross  the  wide  ocean, 

Savourneen,  etc. 
Brisk  were  our  troops,  all  roaring  like  thunder, 
Pleased  with  the  voyage,  impatient  for  plunder. 
My  bosom  with  grief  was  almost  rent  asunder, 
Savourneen,  etc. 

Long  I  fought  for  my  country,  far,  far  from  my  true  lovOj, 
Savourneen,  etc. 

All  my  pay  and  my  plunder  I  hoarded  for  you,  love, 
Savourneen,  etc. 

Peace  was  proclaimed ;  escaped  from  the  slaughter, — 

Landed  at  home,  my  sweet  girl,  I  sought  her ; 

But  sorrow,  alas !  to  the  cold  grave  had  brought  her, 
Savourneen,  etc. 


On  Mrs.  T.  A.  Emmet's  Visit  to  her  Husband. 

Written  in  Fort  George,  by  T.  Russell. 

Companions  so  brave  who  in  evil  thus  meet 

For  the  glorious  endeavour  our  country  to  free^ 
Amidst  all  our  sufferings,  such  moments  are  sweet, 

When  each  patriot  united  like  brothers  we  see. 
May  the  Power  that  rules  all,  grant  this  ardent  request, 

May  we  live  our  dear  country  triumphant  to  see; 
Or  if  this  is  too  great,  and  it  so  judges  best, 

May  our  deaths,  like  our  lives,  serve  dear  Ireland  to  fre0> 

How  delightful  the  thought  for  an' object  thus  great, 

Embracing  the  rights  and  the  freedom  of  all. 
Which  thus  in  a  prison  can  transport  create, 

And  in  exile  the  sight  of  our  country  recall ; 
That  you  who  endeavour  these  rights  to  ensure 

By  arts,  or  by  eloquence,  science,  or  arms. 
See  with  courage  as  with  affection  so  pure, 

Virtue  and  beauty  devoting  her  charms. 

Edward  Molloy. 

1798. 

By  J.  Frazer. 

*  What  use  in  delaying  for  vengeance  to  strike  ? 
Has  each  bosom  a  heart? — has  each  shoulder  a  pike? 
On,  on,  to  Rathangan — 'tis  full  to  the  gorge. 
With  the  red-handed  ruffians  of  black-hearted  George; 
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Who  stabbed  with  their  bayonets,  in  search  of  pike-heads. 

The  thatch  of  our  cabins,  and  ticks  of  our  beds; 

Who  lashed  us,  like  hounds,  till  we  reddened  our  tracks 

From  triangle  to  threshold,  with  blood  from  our  backs ; 

The  cruel  destroyer  'tis  just  to  destroy — 

What  says  our  young  captain,  brave  Edward  Molloy  7" 

Six  feet  to  the  forehead,  with  muscle  and  limb 
To  match,  had  made  out  his  commission  for  him; 
But  a  spirit  in  danger  more  recklessly  brave, 
True  men  never  followed  to  glory,  or  grave — 
Though  heart  never  beat  in  the  breast  of  a  dove 
With  gentler  affections  for  woman  to  love ; — 
His  wisdom  withal,  and  his  rough  honest  pride 
In  the  people  their  tyrants  both  robbed  and  belied. 
Confirmed  to  the  man,  what  he  won  as  a  boy — 
An  empire  of  friendship  for  Edward  Molloy. 

Then  forward  he  strode  to  the  first  in  the  van-  - 
Ijaid  his  arm,  like  a  bar,  on  the  breast  of  the  m>kn; 
And  cried  (with  an  energy  deepening  his  tone, 
As  if  a  vexed  prophet's  combined  with  his  own)— 
**  Return,  I  command  you;  there  is  not  a  chance 
Of  holding  Rathangan,  unaided  by  France. 
Ay,  call  me  a  traitor,  though  traitorous  rogue 
Is  below  me  as  much  as  the  nails  in  my  brogue ; 
But  ye  shall  not  be  led,  our  good  cause  to  destroy, 
And  ourselves  for  a  tiily,  by  Edward  Molloy, 

In  hurry  is  ruin — in  prudence  is  power — 

Sure  the  gains  of  this  day  will  be  lost  in  an  hour, 

Though  the  bosom  in  hearts,  and  the  shoulder  in  pikes, 

Outnmnbered  the  barley  in  grains,  and  in  spikes ; 

For,  morning  or  midnight,  the  battle  may  come, 

And  red-coat  is  ready  at  tap  of  a  drum; 

But  frieze-coat  is  never  prepared  to  break  out, 

Till  battle  to  battle  may  chorus  the  shout; 

Await  but  that  moment,  and  earth  has  no  joy 

Like  heading  your  onslaught,  for  Edward  Molloy." 

Alas !  for  his  counsel — their  wounds  were  too  fresh, 
And  the  goad  had  been  driven  too  deep  in  their  flesh; 
Brave  fellows !  they  measured  the  pike  with  the  gun, 
And  Rathangan  was  theirs,  ere  the  set  of  the  sun. 
•*  All  lost!"  he  exclaimed,  as  they  rushed  to  the  town— 
**Our  cause,  with  the  day,  will  to  darkness  go  down;" 
Yet  he  dashed  to  the  front,  for  his  heart  would  not  yield 
To  his  own  weighty  reasons  for  quitting  the  field, 
While  friends  to  his  country  had  need  to  employ 
The  wisdom,  or  weapon,  of  Edward  Molloy. 

Woe — woe  to  the  victors ! — the  daylight  had  sunk — 

The  routed  had  rallied — the  victors  were  drunk; 

Disordered,  and  scattered — but  tyrants  may  thank 

Their  vanity  more  than  the  liquor  they  drank ; 

The  sleepers  were  butchered — the  stragglers  were  slain, 

While  searching  for  weapons  to  grapple  again; 

Yet  fierce  were  the  flashings  of  courage,  that  then 

Had  nothing  to  fire  it,  but  dying  like  7nen; 

Till  wearied  and  wounded,  alone  to  employ 

A  score  of    Black  Horse,"  stood  brave  Edward  Molloy. 
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There  rose  in  Rathangan  a  lamp-post — but  fail 
The  powers  of  my  purpose  to  finish  the  tale ; 
The  curse  of  a  widow  condemned  it  to  rot, 
Ere  the  tears  of  her  orphans  were  dried  on  the  spot. 
Men  showed  me  that  post — and  I  wandered  until 
No  marvel  seems  strange — yet  it  haunted  me  still : 
For  I  swore  at  its  foot  that  my  land  should  be  free, 
Or  tyrants  should  find  such  a  lamp-post  for  me ; 
Though  I  listened  in  silence — and  wept  when  a  boy, 
For  the  failure,  and  fate,  of  brave  Edward  Molloy. 

Sarah  Curran.* 

(In  Memoriam). 
Her  sorrows  are  numbered — no  longer  she  weeps. 

Every  pang  she  endured  is  requited  ; 
With  endless  delight,  and  in  silence  she  sleeps, 

For  in  death  with  her  love  she 's  united. 
Like  Sidney  he  died,  but  his  memory  shall  live 

In  the  bosoms  of  those  who  deplored  him, 
And  Pity  her  purest  of  dew-drops  shall  give 

To  the  sorrows  of  those  who  adored  him. 
For  he  loved — was  beloved !  but  alas  !  in  his  bloom. 

The  ordeal  of  fate  sore  tried  him. 
And  his  spirit  took  flight  from  the  world  of  gloomj» 

To  that  glory  which  here  was  denied  him. 
From  regions  of  bliss — the  high  heaven  above — 

Where  sorrows  can  never  invade  him. 
He  saw  her  distress,  and  he  beckoned  his  love 

To  ascend,  and  with  joy  she  obeyed  him. 
And  she  who  is  joined  to  the  spirit  she  mourned, 

Now  in  bliss,  'tis  in  vain  to  deplore  her ; 
For  her  mem'ry  shall  live  in  their  bosoms  inurned^^ 

Who  vowed  even  in  death  to  adore  her. 
Whether  hero,  or  lover,  or  else,  matters  not, 

Other  times — other  men  shall  divine  him ; 
Let  him  rest  with  his  love,  by  the  world  forgot, 

We  have  hearts  large  enough  to  enshrine  him. 

Epitaph 

On  an  unfortunate  young  Gentleman, 
'  By  A  United  Irishman. 

Herb  rests  a  youth  unfortunately  great, 
Who  dared  all  danger  and  defied  all  fate ; 
All  sordid  plans,  all  selfish  aims  above. 
Where  ruling  passion  was  his  country's  love^ 
Who  through  his  day  of  life  with  lustre  ran. 
Who  lived  a  hero,  and  who  died  a  man ; 
O'er  worthless  dust,  the  gazing  eye  may  see. 
That  it  was  not,  but  what  ourselves  should  be. 
O'er  vulgar  tombs  let  marble  trophies  rise. 
The  pageant  pomp  but  tells  us  "here  he  lies," 
But  E— — 's  name  shall  find  in  years  to  com© 
Each  tongue  a  monument,  each  heart  a  tomb; 
While  the  deep  sigh  each  bursting  bosom  gives, 
Shall  speak  in  deathless  letters,  **  here  he  lives." 

*  Dr.  Madden  found  above  lines  appended  to  a  copy  of  Emmet's  Speech  printed  in  Paris. 
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Let  Erin  Remember  the  Days 
of  Old. 

By  T.  Moore. 

This  air  was  Emmet's  favourite.  He  exclaimed 
ou  one  occasion  when  the  poet  played  it  for  him — 
*'  Oh,  that  I  were  marching  to  that  air  with  20,000 
men." 

Lkt  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 
Ere  her  faithless  sous  betrayed  her ; 

When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold ; 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader ; 

When  her  kings,  with  standard  of  green 
unfurled, 

Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger; 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman 
strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve 's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining; 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sub- 
lime. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are 
over; 

Thus,  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of 
time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover. 


The  UnioEU 

By  "Sliabh  Cuilinn." 
How  did  they  pass  the  Union? 

By  perjury  and  fraud; 
By  slaves,  who  sold  for  place  or  gold 

Their  country  and  their  God ; 
By  all  the  savage  acts  that  yet 

Have  followed  England's  track; 
The  pitch  cap  and  the  bayonet, 
The  gibbet  and  the  rack. 

And  thus  was  passed  the  Union 

By  Pitt  and  Castlereagh ; 
Could  Satan  send  for  such  an  end 
More  worthy  tools  than  they? 

How  thrive  we  by  the  Union? 

Look  round  your  native  land : 
In  ruined  trade  and  wealth  decayed 

See  slavery's  surest  brand ; 
Our  glory  as  a  nation  gone — 

Our  substance  drained  away — 
A  wretched  province  trampled  on. 
Is  all  we 've  left  to-day. 

Then  curse  with  me  the  Union, 

That  juggle  foul  and  base, 
The  baneful  root  that  boreauch  fruit 
Of  ruin  and  disgrace. 
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And  shall  it  last,  this  Union, 
To  grind  and  waste  us  so? 
O'er  Mil  and  lea,  from  sea  to  sea. 

All  Ireland  thunders.  No ! 
Eight  million  necks  are  stiff  to  bow — 

We  know  our  might  as  men — 
We  conquered  once  before,  and  now 
We '11  conquer  once  again; 
And  rend  the  cursed  Union, 
And  fling  it  to  the  wind — 
And  Ireland's  laws  in  Ireland's  cause 
Alone  our  hearts  shall  bind  I 


A  Song  of  '98. 
Come  all  you  warriors,  both  old  and  noble. 
That  place  a  Sinew  in  your  hostile  band, 
Strip  off  your  plumage  and  your  golden 
phoenix. 

Lay  down  your  arms  with  a  quivering 
hand. 

Since  Father  Murphy,  of  the  county 
Wexford, 
Has  lately  arose  from  a  sleepy  dream 
To  shake  off  heretics  and  persecutors, 
And  wash  them  away  in  a  crimson 
stream. 

The  Jews  nor  Caesar  they  could  not  equal; 

Nor  old  king  Arihur  along  with  them, 
For  foreign  enemies  he  did  conquer. 

And  with  two  gunsmen  he  did  b^n. 
It  was  at  the  Harrow  for  to  try  experience. 

We  boldly  faced  our  enemy's  stick*. 
And  pebbles  were  our  chief  weapons. 

And  them  we  used  most  manfully. 

Their  first  lieutenant  he  came  on  ripe  eager 

Thinking  to  slay  St.  Peter's  flock, 
But  he  fell  a  victim  to  sundry  wes^ng; 

Our  pikesmen  gave  him  a  bloody  shock. 
OnOulart  Hill  where  he  showed  his  valour, 

One  hundred  Corkmen  lay  on  the  plain; 
He  wound  his  sword  to  Enniscorthy, 

I  hope  he  will  do  it  once  more  again. 

The  loyal  townsmen  gave  their  assistance; 

Die  or  conquer  they  all  did  say. 
The  yeomen  or  cavalry  made  no  resistance, 

While  on  the  pavements  their  bodies  lay. 
Enniscorthy  we  evacuated. 

Of  that  damned  heretical  clan; 
On  to  Wexford  we  marched  quite  easy, 

With  drums  abeating  and  diverting  fun, 

Along  the  margin  of  the  gentle  Slaney, 
We  perambulated  where  the  cuckoo 
rove ; 

The  nightingale  we  did  assail. 
In  harmonious  strain  as  she  ranged  the 
grove. 
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On  the  Three  Rocks,  we  drew  out  for 
battle, 

As  soon  as  daylight  did  appear. 
The  English  army  sallied  furiously  agaii>Bt 
us; 

But  soon  retreated  in  dread  and  fear. 

Some  to  Duncannon  they  run  for  shelter. 

Whilst  we  entered  Wexford  city, 
The  streets  were  strewed  with  boughs  of 
verdure, 

And  acclamations  of  liberty. 
We  marched  to  Ross  and  got  intoxicated; 

We  fought  three  battles  on  the  same'day, 
First  in  the  morning  we  did  them  storm, 

And  at  the  second  volley  they  ran  away. 

Until  a  reinforcement  came  down  upon  us, 
We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town  in 
blazes. 

And  in  our  retreat  burned  Scullabogue, 
In  Corrigrue  for  some  time  we  waited. 

We  were  preparing  for  Gorey  town. 
At  Tubberneerin,  dreading  no  danger, 

The  bloody  army  lay  waiting  in  ambush ; 
Our  Irish  heroes  soon  cut  them  off. 

Greneral  Walpole  he  fell  there  also, 

A  valiant  soldier  of  Luther's  race. 
When  he  expired,  no  more  they  fired, 

But  on  to  Arklow  they  did  face. 
Had  we  the  wisdom  to  follow  after, 

And  not  to  tarry  in  Gorey  town, 
We  would  save  the  lives  of  one  thousand 
Christians 

That  fell  in  Arkow — God  rest  their 
fiouls. 

At  Vinegar  Hill  we  were  defeated. 

And  deceived,  my  boys,  to  boot. 
For  our  artillery  man  he  betrayed  us. 

And  fired  his  cannon  on  our  latter  troops. 
What  a  grievous  sight  to  see  brave  Romans 

Lying  in  their  gore  by  treachery, 
Just  like  St.  Ruth  in  the  days  of  yore, 

That  fell  a  victim  at  Uracree. 


The  Spy. 

By  A  United  Irishman. 

I  AM,  d'  ye  see,  an  informer,  sir, 

As  horrid  a  dog  as  any, 

At  the  sessions -house  and  the  Castle  yard 

Swore  false  for  many  a  guinea  ; 

None  can  convenient  mem'ry  boast 

More  than  ingenious  I, 

Not  even  my  employer,  Sirr, 

Who  has  hired  me  for  a  spy. 


With  conscience  light. 

And  free  from  spite. 

It  is  my  only  care. 
That  the  cause  by  right  or  wrcaig, 
This  is  the  burthen  of  my  song. 

For  money  I  can  swear. 

In  tavern  or  in  public-house, 
You  're  always  sure  to  find  me  ; 
I  sit  so  mute,  to  hear  all  chat. 
That  folks  but  seldom  mind  me. 
If  you  on  politics  should  talk, 
Or  civic  songs  should  sing, 
I  '11  artfully  provoke  your  words, 
And  swear  you  Ve  d  d  the  k — g. 

My  work  being  done. 

Away  I  '11  run, 

To  note  the  whole  affisdr. 
For  let  the  cause  be  right  or  wrong. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  my  song, 

For  money  I  can  swear. 

The  Privy  Council  quite  elate. 
When  first  I  told  my  story. 
Arrested  men  who  nobly  stood 
For  Irish  rights  and  glory. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  did  suspend 
That  they  should  not  be  tried 
Till  I  should  swear  to  such  base  acta 
As  might  not  be  denied. 

But  honest  juries 

;^larr'd  my  plans. 

And  did  them  free  declare. 
Still  let  the  cause  be  right  or  wrong. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  my  song, 

For  money  I  will  swear. 

My  villainy  I  '11  still  pursue. 

With  vigilant  attention. 

For  Cooke  declares  if  I  succeed. 

He  '11  grant  a  place  or  pension. 

I  '11  swear  black 's  white,  and  white  is  black. 

To  get  such  great  reward. 

No  time  I  '11  spare,  men  to  ensnare, 

Nor  justice  e'er  regard. 

But  should  I  fail. 

And  friends  turn  tail, 

I 'm  sure  to  go  to  pot. 
I  then  must  see  my  cause  is  wrong. 
And  lose  the  burthen  of  my  song. 

Perhaps  get  hanged  at  last. 


Emmet's  Death. 
Anonymous. 
"  He  dies  to-day,"  said  the  heartless  judge, 

Whilst  he  sat  him  down  to  the  feast, 
And  a  smile  was  upon  his  ashy  lip 
As  he  uttered  a  ribald  jest ; 
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For  a  demon  dwelt  where  his  heart  should 
be, 

That  lived  upon  blood  and  sin, 
And  oft  as  that  vile  judge  gave  him  food 
The  demon  throbbed  within. 

"He  dies  to-day,"  said  the  gaoler  grim, 

Whilst  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
"  But  why  should  I  feel  so  grieved  for  him  ? 

Sure  I  've  seen  many  die  ! 
Last  night  I  went  to  his  stony  cell 

With  the  scanty  prison  fare — 
He  was  sitting  at  a  table  rude 

Plaiting  a  lock  of  hair ! 
And  he  looked  so  mild,  with  his  pale,  pale 
face, 

And  he  spoke  in  so  kind  a  way, 
That  my  old  breast  heaved  with  a  smother- 
ing feel. 
And  I  knew  not  what  to  say! " 

"  He  dies  to-day,"  thought  a  fair,  sweet  girl, 

She  lacked  the  life  to  speak, 
For  sorrow  had  almost  frozen  her  blood. 

And  white  were  her  lip  and  cheek — 
Despair  had  drimk  up  her  last  wild  tear, 

And  her  brow  was  damp  and  chill, 
And  they  often  felt  at  her  heart  with  fear, 

For  its  ebb  was  all  but  still. 


Blegy  on  the  Death  ol  Robert 
E  . 

Iesne,  ocean's  fairest  daughter,  rise. 
Awake  from  torpid  thraldom,  ope  thine  eyes. 
In  manly  copious  streams  indulge  thy  tears, 
Now  burst  the  galling  yoke ;  nor  stoop  to 
fears, 

Attune  thy  native  harp,  too  long  unstrung. 
Nor  speak  thy  w^oes  with  British  bastard- 
tongue  ; 

But  pure  Patrician  patriot  sounds  employ 
As  erst  did  Erin's  classic  sons  enjoy. 
When  Morven's  sorrows  were  by  Ossian 
sung, 

Nor  dwelt  such  accents  on  MTherson's 
tongue ; 

Revive  thy  silenced  language,  nor  profane 
Thy  dirge  of  sorrow  with  exotic  strain. 
Primaeval  chaos  sink  that  ruthless  land, 
And  scorpion  venom  wring  its  gothic  hand, 
That  drew  its  darksome  veil  o'er  Gaelic  lore, 
And  poured  Britannic  Omars  on  our  shore! 


Behold,  Hibemia,  freedom's  victim  son, 
Whom  power  debauched  not,  nor  foul 
faction  won, 

E  1  Hyperion  essence  of  the  sky 

Thus  formed  creative  nature's  power  to  try  I 
Thine  hero  immolated?  rudely  torn 
By  felon  hands,  through  which  ten  thou- 
sand mourn ! 

Thou  P  ,  second  Judas !  oh,  forbear 

To  draw  from  memory's  eye  the  gushing 
tear! 

Unbidden  base  accurser,  couldst  thou  lend 
Thy  purchased  voice  to  sacrifice  a  friend? 
How  oft  the  youth  thine  indigence  he  fed ! 
But  serpent  venom  filled  thy  fostered  head: 
So  parasitic  hungry  plants  enclasp 
The  tendril  stems  and  kill  them  in  the  grasp! 

Lo,  patriot  E  to  the  axe  consigned, 

A  heaven  of  comfort  beaming  on  his  mind! 
The  axe's  stroke  no  terror  can  convey. 
He  shrinks  at  nought  but  what  foul  fame 

would  say. 
His  soul,  unconscious  of  a  guilty  thought. 
Smiles  at  his  doom  which  self-sold  Erin 

wrought! 

He  pleads  the  right  of  truth  with  force 
divine. 

As  pure  in  motive  so  in  act  benign! 
The  madding  lord  to  reason's  test  he  calls. 
The  vassal  lordling  reason's  convict  falls ; 
This  convict  feels  the  culprit-angel's  death! 
(Hell's  worst  sulphureous  steam  arrest  that 
breath) 

To  Satan  erst  in  Pandemonium  signed, 
The  death  of  virtue  and  of  human -kind! 
Life's  benefactor  to  the  scaffold  doomed ! 
His  country's  freedom  with  his  corse  en- 
tombed. 

'Till  laurelled  union  raise  her  mighty  hand, 
Unbind  the  slave,  and  fire  the  civic  band; 
His  mind  on  heaven,  with  dauntless  step 
he  trod 

The  fatal  plank,  expired  and  met  his  God. 
Pure  spotless  Spirit!  that  now  sit'ston 
high, 

Bend  on  our  isle  thy  bliss-illumined  eye ; 
If  parted  shades  regard  this  earth  below. 
Watch  o'er  the  lengthening  measure  of 
our  woe! 

Forgive  my  zeal  which  breaks  thy  last 

command. 
The  unrecording  silence  of  the  land ; 
Be  this  thy  Epitaph  till  other  times  ^ 
Convey  thy  deaihless  name  to  other  climes. 
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